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MODERN ENGLISH NOVELISTS: ARNOLD BENNETT 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 

Arnold Bennett is one of the most prolific of English writers, his 
list of works totaling something between fifty and sixty volumes; 
but as we are considering only novels and novelists in this place, most 
of these volumes, books of popular chitchat, plays, travel, and table- 
talk, do not concern us. Indeed, when we come to think narrowly of 
Bennett the novelist, it is possible that we shall feel impelled to dis- 
cuss him only as the author of three stories, The Old Wives’ Tale, 
Clayhanger, and the recent Riceyman Steps, for these stories un- 
doubtedly contain his best work. But frequently flimsy and faulty 
as some of the other novels may be, such light-hearted things as The 
Card and The Regent, Buried Alive, Helen with the High Hand, and 
Mr. Prohack, we should do their author an injustice if we left them 
entirely out of consideration, not only because they have enter- 
tained vast numbers of intelligent readers, but also because they rep- 
resent a very important side of his work. Indeed—if I may be al- 
lowed to touch at once the very core of the argument—the principal 
weakness of this very able novelist is that he has never combined in 
one book the virtues of these two sides of his work; he has never com- 
bined the art and sweep of The Old Wives’ Tale with the genuine 
humor and high spirits of, say, Te Card. He makes a strict division 
between what we might call, somewhat superficially, the lighter and 
heavier chronicles, and this division has done him an ill service, for 
the whole Arnold Bennett never makes his appearance in any one 


book. 
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Bennett, it is important to remember, was born and bred a pro- 
vincial. All his most formative years were spent in the bleak indus- 
trial region in the English Midlands known as the Potteries or the 
Five Towns. As a very young man he went up to London, first 
serving as a clerk in an attorney’s office and afterward drifting into 
journalism. He spent some years, very important years (as he him- 
self admits), editing a woman’s paper, which gave him an insight 
into feminine psychology in its more superficial aspects. He became 


a very successful journalist, learning every trick of the trade, and to 
this day, whatever else he may be, he still remains a successful 
journalist. A good deal of his lighter fiction is really nothing but 
very clever journalism, touching lightly but surely any number of 


amusing ‘‘topics.’”’ His years of editing and free-lancing taught him 
to be bright, alert, and efficient, showed him what situations, inci- 
dents, and characters have a hold upon the popular imagination, and 
enabled him to steer clear either of flying in the face of the reading 
public or of allowing the monster to lead him by the nose. Then, 
once established as an author, he spent nearly ten years in France, 
during which time he was able to gratify an early interest in French 
thought and literature and very quickly showed signs of being 
strongly influenced by that thought and literature. At the conclu- 
sion of this voluntary exile, he returned to England, now one of its 
most successful authors, and has since become the cosmopolitan that 
the born provincial (for Bennett has the very soul of the provinces 
—and this is not a sneer) dreams of becoming. He has gratified that 
intense curiosity and wonder which are the marks of the provincial, 
and, as any reader of the two volumes of Things That Have Interested 
Me may see for himself, is curious and knowledgeable about all man- 
ner of things, cities, books, railway trains, water colors, soup, bar- 
bers, the opera, frocks and skirts, yachting, and making tea. No one 
has studied the colored and glittering surface of modern life with 
more zest and gusto; instead of trying to escape from life, as so many 
clever moderns wish to do, he cannot have enough of it, he cannot 
have too many facts about this world of ours forced upon his atten- 
tion. But there still remains, to sit at the very heart of his best work, 
the Arnold Bennett who was born and nurtured and who contrived 
to educate himself in the dingy and remote Five Towns. 
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First, then, we have the provincial upbringing, the Five Towns 
of the seventies and eighties; then London and journalism; then 
France and art; and these three stages will serve excellently as ave- 
nues of approach. The first two will bring us to the author of the 
lighter works, The Card, The Regent, Buried Alive, and the rest, for 
nearly all this lighter fiction of Bennett’s is based on the contrast 
between the dazed and wondering but very shrewd and ambitious 
provincial, accustomed to nothing better than the dingy barbarism 
of the Five Towns, and all the superficial splendor and intricacy of 
life in a modern metropolis. Nearly all his lighter stories are stories of 
wealth and luxury, crowded with gigantic hotels and restaurants, 
White Cities, fashionable theaters and clubs, Turkish baths, colossal 
motor cars, labor-saving devices, exclusive tailors, everything that is 
modern, luxurious, and expensive, and not to be found in the Five 
Towns, or at least in the Five Towns as our author remembers them. 
‘Towering in the very center, looming and blazing against the night 
sky, is the Grand Babylon Hotel, which seems to be a kind of symbol, 
playing the part of the Golden Fleece or the Holy Graal in Bennett’s 
cycle of legends. Arnold Bennett in this mood is easily the most 
American of English novelists, if only because this phase of modern 
life, with all its marvelous organization and amazing luxury, is more 
pronounced in America than it is in England. And Bennett may be 
called the poet and rhapsodist of this roaring, seething, glittering 
life of our great cities. But in the middle of it all there is nearly al- 


ways some half-sophisticated, simple, wondering soul, some middle- 


aged man or woman from the provinces, busy fulfilling old dreams 
just as our author himself has fulfilled old dreams. He is showing us, 
as I have remarked elsewhere, Wonder in a hard hat and a business 
suit, Romance with an excursion ticket to London. 

Now, granted that an author has humor and a sense of character 
and knows how to write, there is no need to wonder that he should 
immediately leap into great popularity with such tales. He is doing 
a notable public service, which the public are only too ready to re- 
ward lavishly. He is seeing the poetry and romance in something 
that is usually considered, by more timid or more sophisticated 
writers, the very enemy of poetry and romance. In these lighter 
stories of Bennett’s, the dreams and aspirations of a whole host of 
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people are seized upon for the first time. He is the romancer of what 
had hitherto appeared the least romantic class in the United King- 
dom, the middle-aged members of the middle class. He sees life from 
their angle. Not only when he is describing their encounters with 
the glittering metropolis, but also when he is describing their per- 
sonal relationships, he pounces on the dreaming boy and girl in the 
heart of these outwardly prosaic and mature persons, and contrives 
to wring out all the possible poetry and humor. His love stories are 
always the love stories of middle-aged people, and not of exceptional 
people, but of very ordinary people. He begins, as it were, where 
other novelists leave off, for he gives us the relationship between a 
middle-aged married couple, and shows us behind the mask of the 
staid husband, father, and man of business the face of the wondering, 
now despairing, now delighted lover, and behind the mask of the 
comfortable and matronly wife, mother, and controller of a house 
hold the face of the piquant, elusive, and ever delightful female. He 
cannot be praised too often for thus discovering romance and comedy 
and a fleeting poetry where few other writers have ever even thought 
of looking for such things. He can make more capital out of a little 
scene between a middle-aged husband and wife who are examining 
a new hat or setting out for a little holiday than most romancers 
can out of storms and revolutions and duels in the moonlight and 
meetings in far, fantastic islands. But hard on the heels of this virtue 
there follows a notable defect. He is content too easily with what we 


‘ 


might call the “average” in character and motive and relationship; 
he describes not so much individuals as a kind of common denomin- 
ator; he does not dig deep enough nor model with sufficient subtlety. 
He gives us the result of observation rather than creation. The rela- 
tions between his men and women are always too general, so that 
the latter are not so much women as The Sex; the situations are 
touched off with extraordinary cleverness, but they are always, so to 
speak, typical, an approximation, the kind of thing that makes its 
appearance in his amusing and sensible little talks on Life and Mar- 
riage and what not. Everywhere the emphasis is laid on the constant 
factors in sexual relations, so that we are given love and marriage as 
they would appear to a clever psychologist and social historian rather 
than to an artist. His journalism (and perhaps his long sojourn in 
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the Boulevards, where generalizations abound) has tricked him into 
generalizing in places where generalizing is fatal. The result is that, 
though these stories please everybody, for everybody is compelled 
to recognize their rough approximation to truth, they do not succeed 
in mirroring anybody’s secret self, do not go down to the roots, and 
have no abiding hold upon our imagination. 

Just as the lighter fiction can be seen in the light of his provincial 
upbringing and of his work in London as a journalist, so his more 
serious fiction, Te Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger, can be seen in 
the light of his provincial youth and of the French influences. The 
basis of them comes from his own memories of the district and social 
life he describes so magnificently in this fiction. The manner of ap- 
proach, the art, owes a great deal to French literature. These novels, 
we may say, are the children of an Anglo-French union, a marriage 
between English life and French literature. When Bennett was 
thinking seriously about art, during his most formative period, the 
French naturalistic school was flourishing, and he read and vastly 
admired such writers as Maupassant, in French, and George Moore 
(the George Moore of Esther Waters, of course, very different from 
the later George Moore), in English. He became a great advocate of 
“technique,” a term quite unfairly claimed by the naturalistic 
writers for their own fiction and for nothing else, and which really 
meant nothing more than a careful suppression of the narrator and 
a deliberate simplicity and unity in the narrative, the action, the 
background. Those were the days when there was great talk of “‘real- 
ism.”’ The term was badly chosen, if only because reality is so wide 
and deep that it is possible to get anything, the maddest romance, 
the crudest melodramatic tale, out of it. What the novelists who 
called themselves “realists’’ meant was that they felt it was their 
business, as writers of fiction, to concentrate upon the usual rather 
than the unusual, the commonplace and not the extraordinary, and 
what it amounted to was that they looked for all the things that the 
romanticists avoided; they emphasized the drab and bleak aspects of 
this life, insisted upon inconclusive or deliberately unhappy endings, 
and tended to cast about for unpleasant characters and incidents 
just as the romanticists cast about for pleasant ones. Bennett, under 
the spell of naturalism, did not do this, but he did lay the stress upon 
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the average, he did begin with the commonplace, and saw himself 
as a kind of social historian, whose business it was to touch in a large 
background, to sketch a whole epoch, to show the individual in his or 
her relation to the whole environment. With this in view and with 
all his rich memories of the Five Towns to hand, he set to work with 
infinite care, and the result was The Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger. 

It would be difficult to overpraise the skill with which these fine 
novels have been devised and executed. The prose epic of Constance 
and Sophia Baines, with its background of a whole countryside 
moving from one era to another; the history of young Clayhanger, 
with its crowd of odd yet typical mid-Victorian and provincial 
figures; the more recent Riceyman Steps, a grim drama of two misers 
and a maidservant, with its drive of ruling passions and its tangle of 
loyalties: these are pieces of fiction with innumerable rare virtues 
both of insight and of literary skill, and only lack of space prevents 
our dwelling on them. And despite their drab setting, their deliber- 
ate insistence upon prosaic matters, and their uneasy skepticism, 
which makes their author appear an ironical spectator of this life— 
despite all these things, they are really the work of a thorough 
romantic. Bennett is an English romantic working in an alien 
method, a method that suggests anything rather than the romantic 
outlook and temper. Actually all his more serious novels are simply 
romantic obstacle races, for he seems to achieve romance in spite of 
difficulties that he deliberately puts in his way. He hustles away all 
the usual romantic trappings, the tinsel and the limelight and the 
sobbing violins, brings before us the most commonplace people in the 
dingiest and dreariest setting it is possible to imagine, and then pro- 
ceeds to evolve romance. There is always present in his mind, and if 
it is not in the reader’s too then the whole significance of these 
fictions has been missed, the piquant contrast between what we 
might call the “outward” and the “‘inward”’ views of his creatures’ 
lives. He sees Constance and Sophia Baines first as two old women, 
dull old creatures in a little provincial town, and then sees stretching 
behind them the epic of their lives, a colossal, moving tragi-comedy. 
It is quite obvious from his preface to the later editions of this story, 
The Old Wives’ Tale, that he conceived it, as it were, backward, 
beginning with the outward view, two dull old women, and then con- 
trasting it with the inward view that is the story itself. So too in the 
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Clayhanger trilogy, he first thought of a prosperous, seemingly com- 
monplace middle-aged married couple, the kind of people we meet 
every day and take little or no interest in, and then he evolved the 
strange, romantic history that has led to this quiet ease of middle 
age and security, the port at the end of two stormy voyages on the 
high seas of life. In Riceyman Steps, he probably began by thinking 
of those newspaper placards remarked upon in the last chapter, 
“Mysterious Death of a Miser in Clerkenwell,” “Midnight Tragedy 
in King’s Cross Road’’; he saw how the affair would appear to an 
ordinary newspaper-reader, two misers living in one of the dreariest 
parts of London and an uneducated, bewildered servant girl attend- 
ing to them; and then he began to evolve it, so to speak, from the 
inside, to communicate the passions and perplexities of these people 
to the reader’s mind, until the reader lives with these people, feels 
with them, knows their secret thoughts and dreams, and realizes 
that they are his kindred. And unless the reader keeps this contrast 
in mind, the romantic significance of these stories is lost. Modern 
life is peculiarly suitable for this method of treatment because, with 
all its bewildering and intricate organization, it presents to us a mass 
of fellow-creatures who are not, so to speak, realized as fellow- 
creatures at all except at odd moments; we see them as economic 
units and what not, and their real humanity is lost. The news- 
papers, the economic, historical, and sociological works are all 
showing us what we might call dehumanized men and women, mere 
tags and labels, and not suffering, striving, dreaming fellow-human 
beings, all with their own private epic, their own wonderfully excit- 
ing, romantic life. Because we see them in terms of tags and labels, 
we are apt to forget that their lives to them are as exciting and won- 
derful as are our lives to us. In earlier times, the common brother- 
hood of men was ever present in men’s minds—a universal religion 
never allowed them to forget the fact; but in our great modern cities 
we need to be ever reminded, and it says a good deal for Arnold Ben- 
nett that, at his best, with his disguised romantic method, the ro- 
mance that fights its way through reality when all the gates of easy 
appeal have been barred, when all the trappings have been swept 
away, he has revealed and stressed this common humanity. 

So far, so good. And yet something is wrong. Many readers who 
do not ask that literature should be sweet and sticky, who are at 
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home with the tragic fables of Conrad, Hardy, and Meredith, find 
themselves indifferent or even antagonistic to Bennett’s most serious 
work. Even those of us who do not hesitate to praise its many ex- 
cellent qualities rarely find ourselves returning to it; we are content 
that it should be there, are ready to advise others to make its ac- 
quaintance, but have no desire to return to that world of his. What 
is wrong? The truth is that Bennett, having gone so far, should go 
farther; and it is because he cannot go any farther that he takes a 
place below such writers as Meredith, Hardy, and Conrad. It is not 
enough that he should run a kind of romantic obstacle race; he 
should give us a personal vision of this world. The same fault we re- 
marked in his lighter work is present in a slightly different form 
here too; he is too general, too easily satisfied with a broad average; 
he does not dig deep enough. We feel a want in him of values, a cer- 
tain insensitiveness to the finer shades of feeling, the more subtle 
traits of character, the more poetical and mystical states of mind. 
He lacks the philosophic imagination that is necessary to all works 
of art on a great scale. He takes his old woman in the provinces, his 
dead miser in Clerkenwell, and, running back over their lives, con- 
trives to tell us more of the truth about them than all the news- 
paper reports or the works of the social historian; but, we feel, he 
does not tell us the whole truth about them, not because he does not 
wish to but simply because he cannot. I have said that he is a great 
journalist, who has an unflagging zest for and curiosity about the 
surfaces of this life; but while he has the virtues, the very solid vir- 
tues, of the great journalist, he has also the serious limitations. 
Vhole sides of life and states of mind, and these not the least im- 
portant, some of them perhaps the most important, seem to mean 
nothing to him; he can humanize the world of the newspapers, but 
cannot even enter the world of the poets and the saints and the 
philosophers. It is only right that he should have become one of the 
most successful men of letters of his time, if only because he is very 
much a creature of his time who has exploited, with extraordinary 
skill, the modern world as perhaps no other novelist, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Wells, has exploited it. An ordinary man of 
talent could not have done it; a great man of genius would have done 


something more. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S PHILOSOPHY OF SIN 


MABEL CLAIRE WADE 


George Eliot was a great, outstanding, tragic figure of the nine- 
teenth century. Hers was a marvelous intellect, illumined by a 
strange inner light that burned and glowed, revealing the innermost 
secrets of men’s souls and laying bare the utmost working of their 
conscience. But why is the light so strange, and why does it grow 
more strange as the years pass? But for the frailty of the human 
vessel, but for a heart with the same longings, a mind with the same 
susceptibility to doubt, there could not have been such sympathetic 
insight into the woes of humanity nor such sure knowledge of the pit 
falls that await unwary feet. 

In spite of her marvelous intellect, she was distinctly a product 
of her time. Europe was emerging from the maelstrom of the French 
Revolution. England fancied herself prosperous and secure; yet in 
spite of her industry and commerce, in spite of her great thinkers and 
her inventions, she was at a low ebb of morality. But a refreshing 
wave of evangelicalism was rising and about to exert its purifying 
influence. The new tide carried George Eliot a little way, passed on, 
and left her unconsciously affected by it, but skeptical of its benefi- 
cent source and influence, and keenly aware of the vice and corrup- 
tion, the shame and the want and the woe on every hand. Her reac- 
tion to the new movement and the existing state of society deter- 
mined the trend of her life and thought. 

When George Eliot first became impressed with the evils that 
thronged so closely about her, she had a simple, childlike faith in 
God as her heavenly Father, and in Christ as the Redeemer of man- 
kind. Her teachers, Miss Lewis and the Miss Franklins, had fostered 
in their pupil the faith of the Evangelicals. In April, 1841, she wrote: 

This is not our rest, and to pass through life without tribulation 
would leave us destitute of one of the marks that invariably accompany salva- 


tion and of that fellowship in the sufferings of the Redeemer which can alone 
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work in us a resemblance to one of the most prominent parts of His divinely per- 
fect character, and enable us to obey the injunction, “In faith possess your 
souls.’”! 


In 1842 she had renounced her faith. 

The abrupt transition in her religious views occurred shortly 
after the first important change in her life, when she and her father 
moved from Arbury to Coventry. Here she became intimate friends 
with the Brays and the Hennells, who were interested in the rational- 
ism that was superseding the orthodox faith. The “march of intel- 
lect” left the pulpits of the Church of England. The Bible was made 
to run on Calvinistic rails, and those who declined to interpret it in 
this way were looked upon as bringing human “reasoning” to bear 
upon the word of God and as treating it with disrespect. 

George Eliot’s keen sense of justice revolted against the arbi- 
trariness of a salvation according to election, and her definition of 
fear indicates how nearly synonymous Christianity and Calvinism 
were for her. “Fear is . . . . the doubt whether the signs of God’s 
grace are present in the soul.’”’ Her verdict was: “‘Calvinism is Chris- 
tianity, and that granted, it is a religion based upon pure selfish- 
ness.” 

A few years later she formed a union with George Henry Lewes, 
who had a living wife from whom he could not be divorced. She 
never consciously gave utterance to “the shudders and bitter flavors 
and tingling shame”’ that follow from moral lapse; but she often 
spoke of mental depression, and there is a melancholy sadness that 
tinges all her writings. 

It is as though, in her search for truth, she left the haven of relig- 
ion and the moral sanctions and set out on a hazardous journey from 
which there was no return. Though she rejected the way of freedom 
and truth, her very bondage and isolation gave her great clarity of 
vision for a certain phase of it. While she never confessed to any 
sin against God in rejecting him, nor ever admitted any betrayal of 
self in violating the social law, she saw that the source of the want 
and shame and wretchedness against which their unhappy victims 
were struggling was wrongdoing of some kind; that having com- 
* Cross, Life and Letters of George Eliot, p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 739. 
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mitted an overt act, inevitable consequences followed and the strug- 
gle ended in tragedy. 

In her exile from God and established custom, she vividly por- 
trayed life as she saw it from her vantage point. She saw everyone, 
the rich and the poor, the good and the bad, the glad and the sad, in 
the clutch of relentless circumstance. All were moved by some force 
outside themselves—present circumstances, past deeds of others, or 
one’s own past deeds. The more fortunate ones secured happiness 
according as they were finally adjusted to the social whole. But these 
only furnish the high lights that make us peer farther into the shad- 
ows and see the unhappy wretches struggling in the aftermath of 
sin. Some initial act of their own or another’s wrongdoing started 
them on the downward course, and in spite of their struggles, they go 
from bad to worse and finally end in humiliation, disgrace, and 
death. 

The trend of events in Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and 
Silas Marner depict the immediate consequences of error and show 
that the undoing of Hetty and Arthur, of Maggie and Tom, and of 
Godfrey Cass was the result of their inability to cope with present 
circumstances on account of some law of being that was stronger 
than their will. 

The controlling force in the lives of Hetty and Arthur is love of 
admiration—she for her beauty and he for his position as inheritor of 
vast estates. When Arthur became aware of his danger of yielding 
to temptation, he went to Squire Irwine intending to confess his 
position and obtain advice and help. But the psychological moment 
arrived and passed without his getting the courage to say the words. 
However, Squire Irwine uttered a speech at just the right moment 
characteristic of George Eliot herself: 

Ah, but the moods lie in his nature just as much as his reflections did, and 
more. A man can never do anything at variance with his own nature. He carries 
within him the germ of his most exceptional action, and when we wise people 
make eminent fools of ourselves on any particular occasion, we must endure the 
legitimate conclusion that we carry a few grains of folly to our ounce of wisdom.' 

Just as Arthur could not get courage to confess to the squire, so 
he could not resist the meetings with Hetty. Disaster followed. Ex- 


* Adam Bede, Cross, p. 175. 
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pediency forced Hetty to her “‘most exceptional action,” which was 
to leave her baby exposed to die, not because she hated it or felt it a 
disgrace to her, but because she had no place to take it. The law of 
convention determined that act for her. 

The spirit of revolt in Maggie Tulliver was continually striving 
with the conventional respectability of her brother Tom. He never 
did wrong but he was prepared to justify himself. Maggie never did 
anything but she wished she had done something different. 

Ignorant of the “irreversible laws within and without her,” she 
struggled in temptation. Tradition and her own sense of right and 
wrong came to her aid. But 
it is the moment when our resolution seems about to become irrevocable—when 
the fatal iron gates are about to close upon us—that tests our strength. Then 
after hours of clear reasoning and firm conviction, we snatch at any sophistry 
that will nullify our long struggle and bring us the defeat we love better than 
victory.? 

Neither Tom nor Maggie could successfully adjust themselves 
to circumstances, and the struggle between two forces apparently 
equal ended when the flood came and they both perished. 

Not only does it appear that the consequences of sin may be 
direct and immediate, but they may also be of such slow beginning 
that they seem remote, and then they are the more terrible and ir- 
remediable, for they involve the deterioration of the human soul. The 
victim may be conscious of the process, or not aware of it until some 
late impending calamity startles him into misery. The present suf- 
fering of Hetty and Arthur and of Godfrey Cass are as nothing to the 
slow deterioration of character in Tito and Bulstrode. 

Coupled with greed, the law of Tito’s life was love of ease. Dis- 
agreeable consequences disturb one’s comfort, and Tito was painfully 
conscious of each slip. His destiny continued “‘to be shaped by a 
guilty consciousness,” and the question came to be “whether all the 
resources of lying could save him from being crushed by the conse- 
quences” of his habitual choices. “Our deeds are like children that 
are born to us; they live and act apart from our will; nay, children 
may be strangled but deeds never. They have an indestructible life, 
both in and out of our consciousness.”? The time came when he 


t Adam Bede, p. 175. 2 Romola, George Eliot, p. 171. 
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“would have been capable of treading the breath from a smiling 
child for the sake of his own safety’’; “but he had borrowed from the 
terrible usurer, Falsehood, and the loan had mounted with the years 
till he belonged to the usurer, body and soul.” 

The deterioration of character in Bulstrode is more pathetic and 
striking, for he had strong religious convictions and aimed at being 
an eminent Christian. He finally reached the place where “God's 
cause was something distinct from his own rectitude of conduct.’ 
“Sin seemed to be a question of doctrine and inward penitence; 
humiliation an exercise of the closet, and the bearing of his deeds a 
matter of private vision, adjusted solely by spiritual relations and 
conceptions of the Divine purpose.’”” Fear of discovery dogged his 
footsteps, and he was in a constant agony of apprehension; for “to 
men who only aim at escaping felony, nothing short of the prisoner’s 
dock is disgrace, but Bulstrode had aimed at being an eminent 
Christian.”’ When at last he was driven from the place he had called 
home, it was not because of the fact that he was a murderer, but for 
the reason that he was not the man he had professed to be. 

Certain as George Eliot’s perception was of the fact of sin and its 
natural consequences, just as certain was her failure to recognize the 
innate freedom of the individual and the redemptive power of God. 
Her theory makes no provision for the arousing of the soul’s energies 
to work out its own salvation. Her characters err and find them- 
selves forever unable to adjust themselves to society. They suffer 
remorse, but none are penitent. When a soul was once caught in the 
vortex of sin, a silent, steady, relentless force drew him on, and 
squeezed, and twisted, and battered him, and then tossed him out, 
dead or multilated beyond recognition. There were no arresting 
angels, no places of refuge, no Power able to make all things work 
together for good to the individual. The quality of soul that caused 
one to choose the wrong served as a law of being to prevent him from 
returning to the right. Tito could not repent, for “the repentance 
that cuts off all moorings to evil, demands something more than 
selfish fear.’’ Bulstrode could not confess, for “concealment had 
been the habit of his life and the impulse to confession had no power 
against the dread of a deeper humiliation.”’ 


* Middlemarch, Cross, p. 624. * Ibid., p. 528. 
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The fear and dread in the hearts of Tito and Bulstrode was of 
their fellow-men. Their nature had become so bent that it was pain- 
ful to adjust themselves to the existing laws of society. Lack of har- 
mony is the basis of the moral struggle in George Eliot’s novels. 
Hetty came to grief because of her weakness and selfishness, and 
could find no way of restoration because there was no place in society 
for her or her baby. Circumstances combined to prevent Dinah’s 
altruistic spirit from averting tragedy. Maggie and Tom perished as 
a result of forces beyond their control. Silas Marner became an ob- 
ject of suspicion because he withdrew himself from fellowship with 
his kind. Felix Holt was thought queer when he relinquished a lu- 
crative business to be of service to humanity. Middlemarch society 
would have none of Bulstrode after the discovery of his dishonest 
gains. 

The principle of the impossibility of adjustment after error gains 
strength in Daniel Deronda and in Felix Holt. No power within or 
without her could avert the consequences after Gwendolen Harleth 
had taken her first decisive step. In the beginning she was calmly 
confident of her power to control her own life; but she married 
Grandcourt to escape poverty, knowing that another woman with 
three children had claims upon him. This conscious act of wrong- 
doing bound her in such a way that she had to submit without a mur- 
mur to her husband’s refined cruelty. Far from being able to com- 


mand every situation in life, she was completely dominated by her 


husband. Her sufferings came nearer to real penitence than any 
other of George Eliot’s characters, but her God was Daniel Deronda. 
Her husband was drowned, but Daniel was plighted to another, and 
Gwendolen returned to her mother humiliated and heartbroken. 

Harold Transome, “who was trusting in his own skill to shape 
the success of his own morrows, ignorant of what many yesterdays 
had determined for him beforehand,’ was destined to be defeated in 
the game of life, because of silent, unseen forces set in motion by the 
acts of others. When he learned of his mother’s early sin, and that 
he was the son of the family lawyer, a common rascal, he turned his 
back on his beautiful home, and he and his mother became exiles 
from the place they loved best. 

* Felix Holt, p. 186. 
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Mrs. ‘Transome was not penitent, for her punishment, the anguish 
of an erring woman’s lot, had been too great. Her “most exceptional 
act” had been one of wrongdoing in youth, and in age she “lived in 
the midst of desecrated sanctities, and of honors that looked tar- 
nished in the light of monotonous and weary suns.” “She was tied 
to an imbecile husband, slighted by the son she longed for to soften 
her sorrow, insulted by her former lover with the proposition that 
she save him by revealing her shame to her son.’* Her conclusion 
was: “God was cruel when he made women.’” She gave utterance 
to her resignation and helplessness: “I must put up with all things 
as they are determined for me.’ 

The inevitable result of George Eliot’s philosophy of good and 
evil is pessimism. Evil is universal and the consequent suffering ir- 
remediable. Both the innocent and guilty suffer; for, “if the mixture 
of good and evil prepares suffering for human truth and purity; 
there is also suffering prepared for the wrongdoer by the same 
mingled conditions.’” 

As the years pass and each tale is told, the atmosphere of skepti 
cism, universal woe, and inherited sorrow becomes more oppressive. 


There is seldom any wrong-doing which does not carry along with it some 


hard entail of suffering. There is much pain that is quite noiseless, and vibra- 


tions that make human agonies are often a mere whisper in the roar of hurrying 
existence. There are glances of hatred that stab and raise no cry of murder; rob- 
eries that leave men or women forever beggared of joy or peace, yet kept secre 
I that | f beg 1 of joy I yet kept t 
»y the sufferer—committed to no sound except low moans in the night, seen in 
by tl f tted t 1 pt | th ht 
no writing except that made on the face by the slow months of suppressed an- 
guish and early morning tears.5 

The sorrow and shame resulting from Hetty’s particular tragedy 
fills the world with woe and darkens the beautiful face of nature. 
Hetty started out to buy her wedding garments the day before she 
fled from her old life. 

What a glad world this looks like, as one drives along the valley or over 
hills—One would not know that hidden behind the apple blossoms or amon 


the golden corn or under shrouding boughs of the wood, there migh 


, 
| Loss 


man heart beating heavily with anguish—perhaps a young 
* North American, CIII, 557 
2 Felix Holt, p. 372 4 Romola, p. 138 


3 Ibid., p. 345 $ Introduction to Fel 
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knowing where to turn for refuge from swift advancing shame; understanding 
no more of this life than a foolish lost lamb wandering further and further in 
the nightfall on the lonely heath, yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness. 

Such things are sometimes hidden among the sunny fields and behind the 
blossoming orchards; and the sound of the gurgling brook, if you came close to 
one spot behind a small bush, would mingle for your ear with a despairing human 
sob. No wonder man’s religion has much sorrow in it; no wonder he needs a suf- 
fering God. 

But for George Eliot, God is an illusion. All that men can know 
of him is a reflection of what is in them. Immortality is the influence 
they exert on posterity. There is no hope of a future life where all 
things are made new. George Eliot’s immortality is a form of sur- 
vival embodied in “The Choir Invisible.”’ 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars 
And in their mild persistence urge Man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

It is an expression of George Eliot’s own spirit of self-sacrifice 
and is entirely righteous from man’s point of view. It only lacks 
faith in a God who has rewards for such sacrifice. 

In spite of the skepticism manifest in her life and writings, 
George Eliot has a message for the world. She raises no beacon light 
to guide men into the harbor, but she does sound a warning to steer 
them off the rocks. ‘Her books offer as much inducement to sin as 
the sinking vessel and the cries of the drowning offer to shipwreck.”” 
Every word she utters, every sentiment she voices carries conviction. 

She leaves no doubt of the hideousness of sin and its deadly effect 
on character. There isn’t any doubt about the inherent weakness in 
human nature; nor about the cruelty and injustice inflicted by indi- 
viduals on one another. She has an uncanny insight into the writh- 
ings of a human soul; the despair that results from failure. She 
broods over the erring with tender, loving sympathy, always finding 
t Adam Bede, p. 368. 

2 Norih American, CXVI, 432. 
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some palliation for their conduct. She gauges accurately and pre- 
sents faithfully the natural results of folly. 

What she does not see is the result of the supernatural in a 
broken life committed to God. The weaknesses that man inherits, 
the circumstances that he finds against him, do not appear as step- 
ping-stones on an upward path, but as stumbling-blocks to pitch 
him to destruction. There are many Gethsemanes, but no freedom 
to say, ““Not my will, but thine, be done”; no God to hear and 


“establish our goings forever.” 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF APPRECIATION: 


J. ROSE COLBY 


My title is not of my choosing. Some of its implications I am 
dubious about. What I really agreed to do was to utter the faith 
that is in me as to the teaching of literature. And that is what, with 
compulsory brevity, I am going now to try to do. Let us hope that 
in the end we may find some trace of connection between my faith 
and my title. 

Here is my confession of faith: I believe in life. I believe in liter- 
ature. I believe in boys and girls. I believe that life is the most inter- 
esting thing in the world, and that we all love it. I believe that liter- 
ature is the most important and fascinating single expression of life 
that the race has made in an accessible form. And I believe that, if 
we can contrive not to get in the way, boys and girls will recognize 
life in literature, and, loving life, will love the literature that reveals 
it to them. 

What is the life that I believe in? That were long to tell, but 
you and I know it, a little of it, very well. It is our thoughts, our 
feelings, our actions. It is the smooth flowing of our emotions and 
beliefs with the emotions and beliefs of our fellows; and it is the crash 
and catastrophe of a head-on collision between them. It is wonder 
and question and faith. It is love and friendship and comradery. It 


t All rights reserved by J. Rose Colby. 
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is jealousy, suspicion, and strife. It is laughter and tears. It is birth 


and death. It is long labor, weariness, and pain; bereavement and 
despair. It is the courage that springs up to meet an on-coming dan- 
ger. It is the strength that conquers, the weakness that succumbs. It 
is the joy of struggle, the pride of victory, the tears of defeat. It is 
the thrill along the blood in the presence of beauty; the awe that 
bows the soul and uplifts it before heroic sacrifice. It is the eternal 
procession of men and women and children and their experiences 
upon this little earth, under the infinite sky, the eternal stars. It is 
the sense of our own identity, and it is the sense of the not-ourselves, 
the unknown, the everlasting, in the midst of an ever changing world. 
And what is the literature I believe in and have called an expres- 
sion of life? It is this same baffling life caught up in one aspect or 
another of its never ending variety by prose-maker or poet, made 
into his own substance by the strange alchemy of the spirit, and final- 
ly under the urge for self-expression given to the world in poem or 
novel, essay or drama. It is the world of life itself, passed through 
the soul of the maker and retaining, no doubt, something of his soul 
substance. It images according to his capacity the world he has 
gazed upon. It reveals along with the imaged world something of 
what this world has meant to him. If it has moved him to laughter, 
sympathetic or mordant, we hear in his work the echo of that laugh- 
ter. If it has touched his heart to the depths, we may feel in him, as 
Mrs. Browning felt in Euripides, ‘‘the dropping of warm tears.” If 
the sad bafflings of human effort, the overthrows of human hopes, 
the undeserved misfortunes, have shadowed even though they have 
not broken his spirit, his sense of the mournfulness and the mystery 
of human fate will live in his work. If the beauty of tree or mountain 
or human face has touched him, tree and mountain and human face 
will in his work be illumined with beauty. Labor and smiles and 
tears, the “‘thoughts that wander through eternity,” as Belial said of 
them—the questioning of the universe, mystic perturbations of soul, 
the struggle with circumstance, the strange web of human relations 
-all these are the stuff of life, and these things and what they have 
meant to the poet and the prose-maker are the substance of liter- 
ature. Literature is the incarnation in words of the maker’s vision 


of life. 
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The incarnation in words—what special significance has that for 
us? An immense significance. The material the artist uses in uttering 
his vision, the medium through which he communicates it to us, con- 
ditions and controls the revelation he makes. The painter with can- 
vas and color can present to the eye the very form and image of 
flower and bird. He may even suggest the movement of flower in 
the wind. He may, by seizing upon the bird in the very act and atti- 
tude of song, suggest to the onlooker the outburst of melody. In real- 


ity the flower upon the canvas is motionless, the bird is silent. The 


sculptor, working in clay, or marble, or bronze, can present the very 
form of the thing imaged; not a mere suggestion of three dimensions, 
but the very dimensions themselves; not the mere illusion of rounded 
cheek and dimpled hand, but the very cheek and hand. If he borrow 
from the painter, he may add color till we have apparently the reality 
itself. But statue is motionless and voiceless as painting, and each 
gives us but a single moment in the life of the object presented, how- 
ever rich that moment may be in suggestion of what has gone before 
and what is yet to come. The musician, working in the medium of 
tone and using not space but time for the presentation of tone, avails 
himself of the subtle relations of tone and emotion, movement and 
mood. Through tone and rhythm—measured movement—he almost 
makes us forget tone and rhythm and live immediately in the emo- 
tion, the mood they interpret. 

The poet cannot as the painter present the very form and image 
to the eye. He cannot as the sculptor make his thought tangible as 
well as visible. He has not even the freedom of the musician, who 
works in the medium of pure tone unhampered by arbitrary signifi- 
cance attached by custom to the tone. Working in words, he must 
submit to the limitations put upon his work by their arbitrary mean- 
ings, even as he avails himself of the advantages that the definite 
significance of words gives him. Words, articulate sounds, are tone 
as truly as are musical notes. Poet and prose-maker work, then, in 
the medium of tone as truly as does the musician. They work also in 
the medium of time as painter and sculptor work in space. The 
words of each must follow one another in time, they must move in 
time relations, as truly as do the notes of music. Tone and move- 
ment in time and all that may be included in tone and movement 
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pitch, stress, inflection, volume, quantity, quality—are theirs to 
work with even as they are the musician’s. Theirs, then, is command 
over our emotions through tone and rhythm in wide range. And to 
these things they add the power of definite meaning attached to the 
word, and the magic power of the connotation of words, of sugges- 
tion, derived from long use of words in varied associations, together 
with the connotation of tone and movement themselves. They add 
also the power, since they work in time relations, to follow a living 
theme, to show us life, not merely in the act and expression of a mo- 
ment, but in the long evolution of years. 

The value of the work of poet and of prose-maker must depend, if 
these things are true, not merely upon the inherent truth or beauty 
or power of the vision of life in the maker’s soul, nor on all of these 
together, merely. It depends also on his power to give his vision a 
body in words that follow it throughout in a true correspondence. 
Without this true correspondence of words, we cannot get the vision. 
And without vision, words are naught. 

Has all this any bearing on my subject? I fondly hope so. I think 
it alike determines the ends literature may best serve and points the 
way we must follow to attain them. It indicates what is involved 
in appreciation of literature, and that surely gives us some clue to 
what must be done if we are to train teachers of appreciation. 

The nature of a thing determines its true function. That liter- 
ature is an incarnation of life in words, that every bit of literature is 
an embodiment of some one’s vision of a bit of life, together, no 
doubt, with something of what it has meant to him, certainly indi- 
cates that the natural functure of literature is to reveal life to the 
reader; that the natural function of every bit or piece of. literature is 
to carry to the mind and heart of the reader the bit of life there em- 
bodied, be it sunset with its splendor of color, the moon that 


doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 


a merry jest of Puck’s, a tragic ruin of life in Lear, the naive and the 
subtle search for truth by Socrates and his friends, the pathos and 
the humor of life as seen by Lamb, the deadly power of fate as felt on 
Egdon Heath, or the loveliness of youth and love in Richard and 
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) Lucy by the weir. And since everything that gives us increase of 
life, the sense of living more deeply, of reaching into wider realms of 

) life, thereby brings us freedom and pleasure, literature brings us 
pleasure and enfranchisement. 

Again, since the incarnation of life that literature presents is in 
words, it follows that we must penetrate to the life through the 
words. And since words are articulate sounds with arbitrary mean- 
ings attached to them, we must acquire both accurate knowledge of 
words and sensitiveness to their use. Since they must be used in 
phrase and sentence of idiomatic structure and order, we must 
achieve command of the idiom of our speech. And since, within the 
limits set by idiom, words to be in true correspondence with the life 

they embody should by succession of tones and by ever varied modu- 
lation of movement and tone follow and suggest the subtleties of 
thought and emotion, we must train the ear and the nervous system 
to intelligent and sensitive response to tone and movement. 

All this means that we must be ourselves alive on many sides. 
We cannot well be sensitive to the meanings and suggestions of 
words unless we have become alert to note sound and color, form and 
movement in nature; unless we have accustomed ourselves in some 
degree to observe faces, expressions, tones of voice, movements of 
body, under stress of varying emotions and in varying moods. We 
certainly shall not be able to follow the windings of subtle and intri 
cate thought through the words that embody it unless we ourselves 
have acquired some power of thinking, of carrying through a sus- 
tained process of thought. At the same time, it is true that persist- 
ent attention to words, their meanings, their sounds, their rhythmic 
flow, the sense images they convey, the logical relations they express, 
helps in no small measure to quicken our apprehension and deepen 
our comprehension of the life-realities they stand for. 

But we have not even yet noted all the elements of literature 
that must be heeded and understood if we are to appreciate liter- 
ature, if we are through it to enter into the life it reveals, gain from 
it the enlargement of life, the enfranchisement, the pleasure it offers. 
What we have considered so far scarcely hints at the whole range of 
literary types, structure, and technique. Yet for real appreciation 
of literature, all these must be known and their values duly felt. 
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And now for boys and girls. I believe in them. They are not re- 
ceptacles to be filled. They are not embryos waiting to be born into 
life, to “enter upon life,”’ as at graduation from high school they are 
often told. They are already living, have been living for some years 
when they come to us, even if we are primary or kindergarten teach- 
ers. They are actively liking and disliking, loving and abhorring va 
rious things and persons. They are meeting disappointments as we 
are. They are surmounting difficulties or going under, as we do. 
They are living in groups, with social laws that bind and set free. 
They are tempted, they fall, they rise, they kick against the prick, 
they bewail the injustice of fate, they feel themselves misunder- 
stood. They resent intrusion. They long for sympathy. They crave 
action, adventure, emotion. They are thinking and brooding over 
many a problem that we ourselves may be still brooding over with no 
solution yet in sight. They are already plunged deep in life. They 
are interested in it. They love it. They hate the restrictions that 
seem to cut them off from a full measure of it. They are curious. 
Their senses and their minds are alert and keen. Oh, yes, I know 
they are dull too, stupid, sluggish, indifferent, slow to see the things 
that are best, unresponsive, exasperating. So are we all, I fancy, 
many and many a time. They are our fellows, younger, with less of 
life behind them, with more of life before them, that is all. They are 
of all kinds, as we were in our generation, as we are now. The great 
binding tie between them and us is the life we share in common, the 
life of emotion, of thought, and of action, and our common craving 
for more and ever more of it. 

And here in literature is that same life. Here we meet on common 
ground, teachers and pupils. We teachers have more experience, 
have in all probability seen more, felt more, done more, thought 
more, suffered more, enjoyed more. We have read more, we know 
better the capacity of words to carry thought and feeling. We know 
the types of literature into which human feeling has poured itself 
and in which it has found freedom. We know and we feel the values 
of conventional forms; possibly we know also the pleasure of escape 
from even the beautiful forms of old into new forms that thought 
and feeling and the aesthetic judgment, working untrammeled and 
sincerely, may create for themselves. We have felt the value of 
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imagery, assonance, melody, cadence—the dying fall—the refrain. 
The exquisite delicacy and strength of Landor’s lines have given us 
the subtle joy that responds to perfect art. The long, surging, 
mounting, involved yet exquisitely clear sentences of Milton’s verse, 
his rolling thunder, and his grace, his ineffable beauty, have filled us 
with joy and despair. Keats in “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” and, 
following him, Yeats in “The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” and later still 
Adelaide Crapsey in her “‘Cinquains” have shown us how magical 
the pause may be. ‘“The Forsaken Merman”’ has revealed how long 
vowels and liquids, repetitions, refrains, and the pause, listening, 
hesitating, longing, despairing, may make a melody that will be for- 
ever the voice of mournful yearning and love. We have found in the 
curiously elaborated yet apparently simple sentences of Lamb, with 
his diction echoing in so many ways his seventeenth-century mas- 
ters, yet always original, always individual, a picture of his own 
nature, simple as a child’s, complex as Sir Thomas Browne’s own, 
whimsical, tender, appealing. I need not go on to enumerate the 
thousand and one secrets we have learned of the ways in which 
word, sentence, verse, paragraph, stanza, and so on may be ad- 
justed to the faithful and the magical revelation of life. It is enough 
merely to remind ourselves that we do know these things, and then 
to consider what we are to do with this knowledge in teaching. 
Surely we are never to make these matters of form and technique 
the center of interest. We are not to study them nor to lead our pu- 
pils to study them for their own sake. They are means of expression 
merely. Their value is derived from their service in carrying into 
our minds and hearts what was in the mind and heart of the maker of 
literature. In the beginning, with the little ones, we do not even 
speak of form. We simply bring to bear in reading to them all that 
these things have taught us of reading, and let the little ones enjoy 
the story, the poem, unconscious of why they enjoy it. Little by 
little, as they grow in years and we live with them, we may by a 
word, by calling attention to varying rhythms, to finely adjusted 
phrases, to images that really illumine a thought, to a beautiful 
cadence, to stanzaic form, we may, I say, help them to see how the 
poet, the prose-maker has worked his spell on us, to appreciate the 
art which carries from his mind and heart into ours his very thought, 
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his very emotion, and somehow not merely reveals the maker’s 
thought and emotion, the maker’s life, but makes us newly aware of 
our own, reveals to us depths and shallows in our own being, opens 
our eyes to the world of life, and helps us to realize our relations to 
it, its significance to us, and to feel our natures fulfilled with joy and 
maybe pain. 

Naturally this is the work of years. It is always in process. It 
is never done. Yet from the beginning the teacher in the primary 
grades should have the vision of the future as a continuous develop- 
ment, and work with little children with full consciousness of their 
future and of what he would have his work contribute to that future. 
He must never be too old or too young to feel on common ground of 
life with them, never allow the springs of life in himself so to dry up 
that his pupils must go athirst with no help from him 

Probably I seem to have been discussing literature and the teach- 
ing of literature rather than the training of teachers of appreciation. 
So far I plead guilty. Yet all this shows what equipment teachers of 
appreciation must have, and therefore indicates the nature of our 
task in training them. Let me briefly make explicit statement. 

The trainers of teachers of appreciation are many. First of all is 
life itself. He who would teach appreciation must have been born 
with a living soul as well as body. He must have by nature certain 
capacities: senses quick to take in the world of sounds and sights, of 
taste and smell and touch; a soul that is sensitive to the spiritual 
values of what to the sensualist is mere sensation; a mind curious as 
to the values of life; a heart capable of sympathy. If the chances of 
birth and inheritance have bestowed this endowment, life will go far 
toward training the soul so endowed. For life will take infinite pains 
with it. It will furnish, small doubt of that, friends and foes, loves, 
joys, pain, sorrow, doubts, faiths, fears, hesitations, failures, sins, 
action, conflict, and all the host of experiences that temper the soul 
to the uses of life. Nature also must do its part. To nature belongs 
very largely the training of the senses to the service of the soul. The 
sky, the stars, the sea with its waves, its music, its expanse, its 
magic of color and movement, the forest, the grass under foot, flow- 
ers and birds, winds and snows and frost and sunshine, all make 
ever renewed appeal to the soul of him who is fortunately endowed. 
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All working severally and together quicken his senses, bring them 
into co-ordination and mutual service, and create for him a world 
of beauty and a soul that comprehends. 

And such a one will almost of necessity of his own accord be a 
reader. Unless circumstances have been cruel, he will, at all events, 
from earliest childhood have known the touch of books. He will have 
read whatever came in his way, good, bad, and indifferent. Instinct 
and growing taste will in the long run pick out for him the better 
things, secure him from the inanity, to say nothing worse, of the 
poorer things 

But with nature, the chances of life, and books doing their best, 
there still remains work for us who call ourselves teachers. If we are 
so fortunate as to have a chance to help the student thus prepared 
by natural endowment and his own development, great is our oppor- 
tunity. It remains for us to make explicit for him much that has 
been merely implicit. He needs undoubtedly a considerable definite 
knowledge of language, not only of his own but, if possible, of foreign, 
a knowledge also of literary structure and technique, probably some- 
thing more of literary history and biography. But he who is to be a 
teacher of appreciation must not live in a narrow world. His sym- 
pathies at least, if not his understanding, must be manifold. Pretty 
certainly he needs the discipline of science, of psychology, of history, 
of social and ethical theories and problems, possibly even of an ap- 
prenticeship to mathematics. From these disciplines he brings into 
the literature classroom a richer nature, a greater openmindedness, 
a greater power of thought. He will have a livelier apprehension of 
the substance of literature, since he has a fairer notion of what is in- 
cluded in human life. And he will be readier to see the values of all 
the details of form in which the artist has embodied his conception 
of life. 

These details of literary form and structure the student who is to 
be a teacher of appreciation should study in two ways: in classes 
where for the time being they are the very subject of study, where we 
approach them directly, but where also we must never let him forget 
that they are mere means to end; and in classes where the subject is 
literature itself, with the ideas and emotions it embodies, and where 
everything else, niceties of word, of phrase, of sentence, of image, of 
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general structure, even of type form must certainly be felt as mere 
means of expression. Classes of mere literary theory are important. 
But far more important are classes where day by day and month 


by month and even year by year we live with our students on the 


common ground of life in literature. There all that we know of 
theory may be brought in play, and there, if we know our business, 
it is impossible that our pupils shall ever feel that they have mastered 
their work, even if they know the meaning of every word, the nature 
of every figure, if they have looked up every reference, used diction- 
aries, atlases, histories, biographies, analyzed stanzas, rhythms, and 
melodies, if they have not brought the results of all this study back 
to the passage of literature and there felt the service rendered, unless 
also they have thereby felt the passage gain in meaning, in beauty, 
in power. I believe, in fact, that they ought not habitually to be 
asked to make quite this exhaustive study. But whether exhaustive 
or incomplete, their study should always come back to the same end, 
the deeper enjoyment of literature as an embodiment of life, the 
deeper appreciation of both life and literature. 

Now let me add a word to explain what I meant in saying at the 
start that I am dubious about some of the implications of my title, 
and my suggestion that if we can contrive not to get in the way, boys 
and girls loving life will love the literature that reveals it. 

Iam not at all certain that we can really train teachers of appre- 
ciation. I am certain that we cannot unless they are born first, born 
with something of the natural endowment I have pointed out. If 
they lack this, we may do something for our students, no doubt. We 
may clarify their notions of literature. We may possibly resuscitate 
an almost atrophied sense of rhythm, make possible for them some 
enjoyment of poetry and noble prose. We may enrich their lives. We 
may even make literature a source of strength and pleasure all their 
lives. We may help them even to help boys and girls get some enjoy- 
ment from literature. But if we do so far succeed with those who 
are not really born for the work, we are lucky indeed. The danger 
with them is that they will gradually substitute a study of form for 
substance, a study of things named in literature for the literature it- 
self. They are likely to fall into the outline habit, the book-review 
habit, the author’s-life habit. They are likely to kill the interest of a 
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class by destroying the freedom and comradery that should be its 
life. They may examine their classes to the point of irksomeness. 
They may leave them supposing that such stuff is literature, and so 
sick of it that they will not of their own accord read anything. The 
most disheartening answer I get from high-school graduates to the 
question, ‘Have you read this or that?”’ is, ““No, we didn’t have it,”’ 
in the tone that implies that of course if they didn’t have it in class, 
they could not be expected to have read it! The teacher who really 
leaves his classes in that state of mind has got in their way. He has 
put the shadow of his own formalism between them and the living 
soul of literature, else they, loving life, would have loved the liter- 
ature and have read and read for the joy of reading. 

No, we cannot train teachers of appreciation unless they come to 
us already born for the work. But if they are so born, then we can 
help, for the good teacher of appreciation, as the good poet, is “made 
as well as born.”’ 


THE MATTER OF BACKGROUND 


KATHERINE MORSE 


One day a “‘bookman”’ visited a high-school class in English com- 


position. The teacher was rounding out her term’s work in narration. 


The lesson was a good one; it gave that impression of completeness 
that comes from hours of thoughtful preparation, live presentation, 
and practical application. The students were reading and criticizing 
their own and one another’s short stories. 

“How do you do it?”’ respectfully inquired the “bookman,” who 
wanted to know. 

The teacher was perhaps a bit fagged, so instead of elucidating 
her processes she uttered a paradox: 

“Well, first you must have it all in you; and then you must get it 
out of them’’—the two parts of which incoherent but philosophical 
statement form the thesis of what follows. 

The matter of background presupposes that “‘you must first have 
it all in you.” The teacher of English must be “full, pressed down, 
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and running over’ with her subject, or she can never deal success- 
fully with the matter of presentation; she can never “get it out of 


them.” 

Most of us recollect our struggles with Anglo-Saxon translation. 
Do you remember the quaint passage in Alfred the Great’s version 
of the Pastoral Care, in which he reminds his bishops that “the un- 
learned should not dare undertake the office of instruction,” and 
asks, ‘‘Why be the unlearned so rash that they do undertake that 
responsibility, when the craft of teaching is the craft of all crafts’? 

What should be the equipment of a young teacher fresh from 
college, university, or normal school, “prepared”’ to teach English 
composition and literature? What does she know about books, and 
what books does she know? Is she socialized, and is she strong? (I 
am leaving “him” out of this discussion altogether, for lack of 
space). Usually she is a delightful girl, with ideas, a good color, and 
athletic arms, whom the children all like and the rest of us envy. In 
fact, one wise principal used to say that “‘the golden age” went far 
toward compensating for lack of experience and (whisper it!) for 
scholarship! 

What should be said, however, of her literary and social back- 
ground? It goes without saying that it is a most fortunate circum- 
stance if the prospective teacher of English has grown up in a home 
full of books; one in which certain famous lines are household expres- 
sions, and well-worn family jokes always follow the mention of 
others; where good nights are seldom said before someone has read 
aloud from the poets, or from ““The Book.”’ With such background 
no mere formal training can compete. 

But what of the less fortunate, the non-inheritors of a literary 
tradition? There is much to be said, here, for the more mature point 
of view when brought to bear for the first time upon great literature. 
None will deny the illustrious instance of the twenty-year-old 
Keats, “‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” We all know 
the delight of such discovery, though in a lesser degree, and almost 
envy younger readers the experience. ‘““How I wish I might read 
Lorna Doone again for the first time!” was the paradoxical remark of 
an old lady who watched her granddaughter just discovering that 
beautiful story. 
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If our reading has not hitherto been rich and full, it is certainly 
possible to start right where we are and make it increasingly richer 
and fuller. By whatever means, many books about various things 
must be enthusiastically loved and known, if even one book is to be 
taught successfully. Our students will feel whether our stock in trade 
is bountiful or scanty; for one thing, a poverty-stricken vocabulary 
betrays us. 

“There is nothing to be said in explanation of Milton’s ‘Sonnet 
on His Blindness,’ ”’ said a young normal-school student when asked 
for her comments after reciting the fourteen immortal lines to her 
classmates. “It is perfectly easy to understand.” Then she sat 
down. The teacher challenged the class as to the truth of the state- 
ment. After fifteen minutes of animated discussion they had gleaned 
a bit of information about Cromwell’s England, the Puritan idea of 
God, some metrical values, and a great soul’s agony, as well as the 
fact that a well-known sonnet, about which apparently everything 


has been said, may be made to sparkle with a hundred new facets if 


I 
the reader but bring enough inner illumination to bear upon it. That 


one must know a great deal more than he can tell is a truism. A cer- 
tain mathematical doctor was teaching algebra to a Freshman class 
with great enthusiasm. She said, “In the most elementary equation 
I look beyond to the philosophy of mathematics, see the great reason 
for each little step; thus I make the presentation of the problem with 
greater simplicity.” 

The problematical thing is to read and study widely in the midst 
of a life full of interests, as a teacher’s life must be today. There is no 
rule to be followed; what one loves to do, she will somehow find time 
to do, and the stars in their courses will aid her. In some way, rich 
assets of thoughtful reading must be acquired, pleasurably, or it is 
useless to attempt the successful teaching of literature. The young 
teacher who does not steal occasional Saturday afternoons for luxuri- 
ous quiet with her poets does not love them well enough to teach 
them. Moderns, too, may not be neglected; the ancients were all 
modern once. Our students like the bits of verse from the back of the 
Literary Digest, for example; they enjoy them still better if we can 
offer them from memory, these little hors d’oeuvres, before opening 
the substantial repast of the day’s work. 
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Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 
In the spring? 
asked a teacher as she walked into the classroom one blossomy 
morning. 


“Yes,’’ answered all the children, gleefully nodding. 


An English apple-orchard in the spril 


Ss . i 
she continued; when they sheepishly realized teacher was “saying 


poetry” thus informally, so early in the morning. Then a smile ran 


through the class and they listened delightedly to the rest and fell in 


with the refrain—‘‘In the spring, in the spring.”’ 

We are in the midst of some real poets now, and we and our 
students should know them. One young girl will not soon forget 
the joy of her first reading of John Masefield’s Daffodil Fields on a 
wet Saturday morning. She could hardly wait for Dauber and the 
rest. On another occasion, Noyes’s Tales of the Mermaid Tavern 
filled an enchanted late afternoon in the quiet library after school, 
which faded, and emerged into the rich glooms of the Mermaid itself, 
ringing with rare Ben’s laughter. 

Such experiences, though, should have an immediate reaction, 


should be passed along, made part of life, renewed, 


and again given 
forth to others in some form continually, in order to keep one’s own 
spring fresh and copious. ‘‘Can I give a clear digest of that article in 
a current magazine to support my side of an argument with father? 
When the captain of the debating team comes to me for ideas on 
government ownership of railroads, am I ready with the points of 
that editorial I read in the subway this morning? Can I pass on the 
inspiration of W. E. Henley’s ‘April’ to my first-hour class this 
spring morning? If so, I am reading to a purpose.” 

The art of rapid reading scarcely needs recommendation today. 
Especially in the teaching of English, one must do much skimming 
and tasting of books and periodicals, must get a bowing acquaintance 
with new people, which in some cases develops into real companion- 
ship. A few articles each month from the educational reviews are 
desirable for the young teacher, but to attempt to practice all that 
is suggested even by the most helpful ones is to place her in the fam- 
ous predicament of the centipede, who, you remember, 
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“was happy quite, 
Until a frog, in fun, 
Said, ‘Pray, which leg comes after whicl 
This raised her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 

Individuality is the great and fresh possession of each of us. 
Whatever be the excellent advice we may gain from school journals, 
we must, when all is said and done, go back to the classroom, and do 
our own work in our own way. If young teachers only knew at the 
outset how much time is wasted in trying to present a subject as 
another teacher does it, in using her outlines, in emulating her man- 
ner! The lessons lose in vivacity, the work falls to a dead level. ‘Then 
she must retrace, begin over, and finally “‘paint the thing as (she 
sees it, for the God of things as they are.” 

The discussion of the second part of our question, ‘‘Is she social 
ized?”’ young teachers will probably skip, as being superfluous in this 
day of clubs, and uplift movements, and suffrage 

We feel today, of course, that no one can specifically “‘prepare”’ 
by a two-year course, or a four-year course of training, to be a teacher 
of English, or of anything else. Such concept is too limited for the 
conditions of living and serving in the teeming life of our century. It 
has become obvious that unless educational preparedness includes 
socialization—ability to meet and mingle, to make teaching one with 
living, and the classroom an integral part of the community’s inter- 

‘sts—we are not prepared to make those deathless records of the 
throbbing life of their own time called “classics” convincing to the 
vital young creatures of today. 

Professor John Dewey writes in his Moral Principles of Educa- 
tion: “The simple fact is that there is no isolated faculty of obser- 


vation, or memory, or reasoning, any more than there is an origina] 


faculty of blacksmithing, carpentering, or steam-engineering.’ 
Neither is there an isolated faculty of the teaching of English 
The great task, after all, is a social one. To quote Dr. Dewey again, 
the teacher must not merely induce in her pupils “an emotional 
readiness to assimilate the experiences of others.’’ To regard the 
great masterpieces as facts long ago accomplished, very admirably 


or otherwise, to consider them as subjects for detached respect, but 
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not as bearing upon present issues, will not link the classics to life 
and its enthusiasms, of which they were and are part and parcel. It is 
this very attitude of detachment of literature from life that makes 
so much of its teaching ineffectual. The socialized teacher will bring 
a dozen modern values to bear on Jean Valjean and the bishop, for 
example, that the merely “learned”’ will never know. 

One dreary November afternoon, a sleepy Freshman class in a 
high school woke up for the rest of the semester when their teacher 
in final desperation suggested, “Let’s act something.’”’ Copies of 
Miss Ashmun’s Prose Literature for Secondary Schools were distrib- 
uted, in which is a dramatized arrangement of the famous interview 
between the good bishop and Jean Valjean. The students were not 
first warned that here was a classic. They were gripped by the inten- 
sity of the human story. Every boy recognized his own spirit of 
revolt. Every girl grew misty-eyed over the climax of the candle- 
sticks. They took their réles sheepishly at first, but with increasing 
self-forgetfulness as the great masterpiece began to repeat its ever- 
lasting appeal. Most of them wanted to get the book and read the 
rest of it at once. Here was a predicament the teacher hadn’t bar- 


gained for. However, the bulk of Les Misérables was sufficient bar 


to its immediate perusal, as several Freshmen ruefully acknowledged 
when they brought the volumes to school the next day. 

The teacher said quietly after the enthusiasm of that lesson had 
subsided, ‘Do you know that this story you all like so well is from 
the greatest novel in the world?”’ They didn’t doubt it in the least. 

“Tt ain’t a master piece, is it?’’ queried Jim with growing suspicion. 

“Yes, it is a masterpiece that you will remember all your life; 
and that’s why it is a masterpiece,”’ answered the teacher. 

Again, Wordsworth’s great human poem, ‘‘Michael,”’ shows his 
reaction to a condition present to him; and it is the perennial fresh- 
ness of such a poem that makes it literature. Here is the man, Mich- 
ael, who suffered, loved, enjoyed, experienced life very much as we 
do. What has he to say to us, to our own human interests, that anni- 
hilates distance between that Westmoreland father of one hundred 
years ago and the city boy of 1925? Literary “‘masterpieces”’ are 
not alone choice relics of the past to be brought out for admiration 
as one exhibits heirlooms. The people who wrote them were living 
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intensely in their present, and could not conceive of their fruits of the 
spirit as past. The gaze of genius is always forward. 

If the football quarter-back who asks ‘“‘What zs the use of my 
studying Milton’s minor poems?”’ can realize that the young Milton, 
not many years his senior, who wrote “Lycidas,”’ aflame with indig- 
nation over the corruption of his day, was in essentially the same 
mood (though in a more exalted degree) as his own when he comes 
in after school to pour out his wrath over the “‘graft in athletics,” that 
realization may help to lessen the distance between the same young 
Milton’s erudition and his own lack of it. He may even grow more 
tolerant toward the pastoral quality of the poem, which he neither 
likes nor understands, but which was as characteristic of the literary 
taste of the seventeenth century as the clever slang of Ring Lardner 
is typical of the twentieth. 

There is, of course, no finality about any great period, or any 
great work. Their value carries over. That they have succeeded in 


saying and doing certain things for all time shows that they must be 


vital factors in everyone’s present. Such recognition on the part of 
a pupil will help to socialize his study of literature—to make its 
study a part of his life. To quote Professor Dewey once more: “An 
enlightened and trained capacity to carry forward those values which 
in other conditions and past times made those experiences worth 
having”’—this is “preparation” for teaching. 

Two more considerations as to background must be stressed at 
whatever risk of tedium; they are memorization and voice control. 
Happily, both may be cultivated to some extent, and as the maxim- 
makers tell us truly, if didactically, “Spare moments are the gold 
dust of time,”’ etc. 

One teacher in a certain high school was the despair of the rest 
of us in the matter of memory. She was a miracle of information 
Pat sayings fairly tripped off her tongue, and she was the court of 
appeal in cases of literary dubiety. One day during her period of 
study-room supervision, we caught her memorizing the “Ode to 
Autumn.” She then confessed that she had been storing up poetry 
at such times for years, lovely scraps of all sorts, as well as odds and 
ends of whimsy. The example spread through the English depart- 
ment. For a while almost any one of us might be found at odd mo- 
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ments with finger between the leaves of Shakespeare’s sonnets, or 
murmuring during noisy hall duty, ‘“When to the sessions of sweet, 
silent thought,” etc. 

A half-hour’s ride on the car, or a tiresome wait, can in this way 
be enriched, and it is not half so irksome a task as it sounds. It 
really gets to be a good game after a time, if two or three enter the 


lists together. Furthermore, a habit of concentration is developed 


that will prove cause for gratitude in many a future time of class- 
room Sturm und Drang. Again may we revert to the original thesis? 
If you have your material in you, half the struggle of getting it out 
of “‘them”’ is accomplished. Moreover, the power of criticism is in- 
creased by memorization; you gain the “feeling for the word” if you 
learn it accurately. The class, too, is held by our glance as much as 
by our reading. If our attention be divided between the students 
and the printed page, much of the possible effect of presentation 
is lost. 

“You have that in your countenance which I would fain call 
master,’ said Kent to King Lear. Let the pupils feel the authority 
of that something which kindles in the face alight with the thing of 
which we speak. 

As to the pleasant voice, the gods have seemed penurious of that 
gift to American women. If born with it, grapple it to thy soul 
with hoops of steel. Even so, certainly if not, a course in oral Eng- 
lish and some study of phonetics should be part of one’s preparation 
for teaching. Revive the old-fashioned accomplishment of reading 
aloud, and induce the pupils to do so, even if ‘‘parent or guardian”’ 
must be bribed to listen to them. Appreciation will be many-fold 
increased; beauties of sound and sense will spring out of the printed 
page that possibly neither teacher nor pupils had noted during the 
silent reading. One woman of long experience remarked that if she 
might make her start again, she would study vocal music as an aid 
to school discipline. The connection is obvious. “A low, sweet 
voice” is not alone an excellent thing in a woman, but it carries con- 
viction home to many a young man that gentle manners must obtain 
in that particular classroom. It also helps bring to bear upon an Eng- 
lish class the inevitable beauty of such a thing as this, so that a hush 


will follow its reading: 
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Far off, three mountain tops, 

Three sil [ 

Stood, 

One more valuable asset in a young teacher’s stock i 

which she cannot always commend, unfortunately, is the symp 
thetic fellow-worker. The ideal department head sometimes falls to 
our lot at the beginning of our teaching: one who knows her subject 
and knows also the trepidation of a young teacher in a strange school 
A woman who did her first years of work under the guidance of such 
a one has said that much of her progress was due to the far-seeing 


methods of her adviser. 


> . 4 - f _— — . » f | —— salen? M4 
It is Chesterton, of course, who could say of Matthew Arnold’s atti- 


tude toward the English people that ‘he always kept a smile 


heartbroken forbearance, as of the teacher of an idiot school, that 


we 2°” oe ~~ = = , ° 
was Cnormousiy insulting i his possibly hoids an amusing warning 
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to lesser critics. We know, at any rate, that the elder Arnold, th 
great master of Rugby, one of the world’s great teachers, held no 
attitude of superior enlightenment. No one can teach with such any 
more than he can learn under it. If, during our days of halting 
paration, we were grateful for the unafiected helpfulness of 
“learned,” and later inflict a condescending manner upon our p' 
we need more points of contact with human experience | 
can teach its expression in literature. 

Finally, it ‘diy seems necessary to remind any 
sumes the office’’ of teacher that a sense of fits 
gold in pictures of silver.’ Tact, the ‘‘feeling for the occasion,” is the 
outcome of fine sensibilities and a broad experience. It will resolve 


many a delicate problem in the teaching of literature to mixed classes, 
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and will bridge many chasms of awkwardness between us and our 
students. It means discriminating taste and much unselfishness. 

The ability to project our interest for even a few moments out- 
side of our personal concerns and our immediate day is of course part 
of the socializing process so necessary to one’s equipment. Early 
crudeness is not a fatal disease, fortunately, or there would be many 
gaps in the ranks. One remedy lies in our admirations. The great 
opera, poem, painting; the big personality just above us; the neces- 
sity for conforming to the demands of a society we love to mingle 
with—all will prove salutary. Then, humor and genuine kindness of 
heart will polish off many of the corners; and our students’ criticisms, 
not less than their affections, will sandpaper many more. Further- 
more, every opportunity for travel, for social work, for study should 
be utilized. 

“‘Ah!” you sigh, “‘a teacher must indeed be a compendium of use- 
ful and elegant information as well as a model for all the virtues.’ 
True enough! And her modest salary, if we may mention so negli 
gible a quantity, must often be shared with those at home. How is 
one to acquire so much preparation, and continue to acquire it—for 
the process is endless? Opportunities for social service, if not for 
travel, are constantly offering themselves; and libraries are free; 
and kind and wise helpers are in the world. Furthermore, no spin- 
ster, however old and “set,” is debarred these days from summer 
courses at our great universities. 

Tennyson’s counsel to the young poet will apply as well to the 


young teacher—indeed, she should be both!—and it is as practical 


as it is exalted: 
Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions. 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes, 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 





A RAPID-READING COURSE IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A. E. McNELLY 

Two serious objections arise in connection with our present 
method of teaching literature. First, we compel pupils to read liter- 
ature in which they are not interested; and second, we spend too 
much time in the study of a single classic. We seem to be married 
securely to the College Entrance Requirements for the classics 
which we study and which our fathers and grandfathers studied. As 
yet no one has come forward with substitutes which could be made 
more practical or applied more closely to the daily life of the pupil. 

It is the firm belief of the writer, strengthened by years of experi- 
mentation with both extremes, that a rapid reading, properly moti- 
vated, of a large number of selections is of vastly more benefit to the 
pupils than the intensive study of a few writings; that, though it 
would not be advisable to devote the entire four years of English to 
the rapid reading of literature, there exists a happy medium produc- 
tive of a greater appreciation than is now possible with the average 
high-school course. 

Several conditions were responsible for the course which will be 
outlined below. First, the College Entrance Requirements suggest 
that Grade X may be devoted to a chronological survey of American 
literature. Second, the course at Longwood High School called for 
three years of English with a fourth-year elective. This made it im- 


possible to devote an entire semester solely to a study of the history 
of American literature. Third, as the X A English consisted largely 


of American authors, it was felt that some method should be devised 
of giving the pupil a proper historical perspective or background 
for his reading. 

The first step in the course is to prepare the historical background 
or frieze. This is usually worked out on the blackboard and repro- 
duced on a much smaller scale by the pupil for his notebook. The 
following divisions with their rather arbitrary dates are given to the 
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pupils: Colonial Period, 1620; Revolutionary Period, 1758; National 
Period, 1809; Period of Greatest Achievement, 1850; and Contem- 
porary Period, 1894. A scale of years is made, and the class decides 


what information should be placed on the frieze. A week may be 


spent very profitably in class discussions of the most important 
historical events, writers, and books. The course may be speeded up 
by the use of mimeographed sheets containing this information, 
which the pupil would glean ordinarily from histories of American 
literature. A test is given at the conclusion of this work on the pupils’ 
ability to classify the writers in their proper periods 

Next is taken up a study of the general characteristics of the 
periods. Mimeographed lists of questions are given to the pupils. 
lhese questions cover the historical facts which influence the liter- 
ature, contemporary English writers, prevailing types of literature, 
comparison of periods in regard to amount and importance of liter- 
ary products, and general literary criticisms applicable to the entire 
period. A day is usually devoted to each, with a test on the entire 
list of questions at the end. 

Because of the scarcity of material and its relative unimportance, 
the Colonial Period is treated somewhat differently from other 
periods. Each pupil is given a separate author with a minimum 
amount of reading. A report is written containing a brief account 
of the author’s life, a summary of the selection, and general critical 
remarks. The students keep a record of the names of the authors re- 
cited upon and the general character of the subject-matter of the 
selections. A test is given on the notebook material. Three to four 
recitations are taken up with this period. 

To add variety to the recitation, the next three periods, Revolu- 
tionary, National, and Greatest Achievement, are grouped together. 
The following authors are reported upon: Franklin, Washington, 
Irving, Bryant, Poe, Webster, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Field, Holmes, Emerson, Hawthorne, Harte, and 
Clemens. Each pupil must give one report on each author. The re- 
port consists of the classification of the selection, as “narrative 
poem”’ or “local-color story’’; a summary or synopsis of it; and char- 
acteristics of the author with criticisms of his writings, original or 
otherwise. Notes are taken on whatever the class, with the advice of 
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the teacher, considers the most important. From every report, these 
notes include the identification of the period in which the author 
wrote, the name and classification of the selection, enough of the 
subject-matter to identify it, and any suitable criticisms. Tests are 
given from time to time on these notes. All reports are written, but 
are not referred to during the recitation. 

The amount of reading in the Contemporary Period depends a 
great deal upon the availability of good material. The emphasis is 
placed upon different types of the short story and its structure. The 
usual selection of authors is as follows: Deland, Tarkington, Free- 
man, Wharton, Fox, O. Henry, Stockton, Davis, Van Dyke, and 
Page. 

Two novels are read during the semester and reported upon. 
They may be selected from any period 

The special advantages of the course are as follows: 

First, it gives the pupil the opportunity to read what he likes 
best. The effect of this on a class has to be heard to be appreciated. 


The teacher gets astonishing revelations of what the pupil is really 


interested in. A dreamy-eyed girl revels in Patrick Henry’s orations 


Her romantic sister is offended because she is stopped in the middle 
of her report on Emerson. A phlegmatic boy causes the class to smile 
by concluding his report of Poe with a recital of a touching verse 
from “Annabel Lee.”’ After all, the freedom of prefe 
difference between play and work, between 
choice and from compulsion 

Second, it gives variety to the recitation. The stud 
any author from the list and any selection that strikes 
a result, in a single recitation reports will be made on essays, poems, 
short stories, and orations. There is very little duplication of mate- 
rial, and the little that does occur adds zest to the class because of the 
opportunities for comparison. Dr. Stratton, in his Teaching of Eng 
lish in the High School, says, ‘““The best method for presenting the 


} ly 


] > CAMNnaMmcnan uit _ stxr if ry 
Dy Comparison WIN reality itseil or 


simple phases of judgment is by 
with other productions. It is safer and surer in the early years to 
depend upon comparison among literary productions.” ‘To prevent 
further repetition, the rule that the same report cannot be given the 


following day by another pupil is enforced. 
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Third, it stimulates additional reading. Some credit must be 
given to a device that will cause children to read actually more than 
they were assigned. Numerous records taken from all classes in this 
course prove that the average number of selections read in prepara- 
tion for each report was four. There were only two reasons given, 
namely, that the readers either became interested or were forced 
to keep on reading in order to find something on which they wished 
to report. Whether the motivation was good or bad, at any rate, it 
produced results. 

Fourth, it aids in the maintaining of class interest. Sincere criti- 
cism is always encouraged, and although the time for remarks by 
the other pupils is necessarily limited, the class benefits largely. 
The keeping of notes of characteristics of authors and subject- 
material, coupled with the fear of tests based on those notes, sustains 
the class interest. 

Fifth, preparation of the lesson is easy for two reasons. The as- 
signment is definite. The pupil knows exactly what he is expected to 
get from each selection. He benefits from the mistakes of others. 
Even with a limited library, his range of authors is so wide that some- 
thing is always available. The course can be so adapted that the 
smallest library will yield abundant material. 

Sixth, it furnishes a splendid opportunity for improving oral 
recitations. The pupils recite at the front of the room. This makes 
the recitation more formal and necessarily makes the pupil more 
careful in the preparation of the lesson. This is materially aided by 
sharply limiting the time allotted for each report. A supervisor visit- 
ing one of the classes remarked on the absence of “ands” in the 
pupils’ speech. She was told that they didn’t have time for them. 
Four minutes was the maximum time allotted for any report. 

Seventh, it limits failures. A close check is easily kept on the 


pupils’ reports. They know exactly how many reports are expected 
of them and when they are due. The teacher can announce the grade 
at the conclusion of each recitation if that is found desirable. Ab- 
sence is readily made up. Suitable penalties, easily inflicted, such as 


extra reports, stimulate preparation. 
Eighth, it immeasurably improves their written work. As much 
care must be taken in the writing of the reports as in the preparation 
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for their delivery. The teacher may mark any number of these for 
theme grades. They are taught exactness of expression and con- 


ciseness. They unconsciously absorb the vocabulary and style of 


the authors they reproduce. 

Quoting again from Dr. Stratton in regard to composition de- 
pendent upon reproduction: 

Its value is apparent at once; the power to summarize, to compress, to 
represent in miniature, and to retell is an accomplishment of decided practical 
value in real life. In papers dependent upon some phase of reproduction the 
pupil must know the facts of the literary masterpiece. Quite as valuable as an 
exercise in expression, such writing provides training in retention of substance, in 
accuracy of thought, in soundness of judgment. 


Ninth and last, the pupils are exposed to so much more literature 
by this method than by the old that they cannot help absorbing 
more. During a one-semester course with only three days per week 
devoted to literature, each pupil gives twenty-five or more separate 
reports. He hears an equal number from each of twenty-five to 
thirty other pupils. One-half of the reports consist of two selections. 
As stated before, he reads on an average of four selections for each 
one reported. Estimating conservatively, a pupil reads, reports, 
listens to, and takes notes on more than a thousand selections. 

A comparison of the results of tests given to two groups, one 
taking the regular and the other the course outlined above, while 
not especially convincing, may prove interesting. 

The control group was given the regular course, consisting of 
about forty selections from Harte, Poe, Irving, and a group of con- 
temporary short-story writers. There was included, also, a ten days’ 
study of Franklin’s Autobiography. The experimental group includ- 
ed all of these selections presented as individual reports. 

Table I gives the results of tests in classification of authors 
according to period. As both groups spent the same amount of time 
in studying the material contained in the frieze, the results of the 
first test were almost identical. The big improvement shown by the 
experimental group was to be expected because of the daily drill in 
properly classifying the authors. 

The tests in characteristics of writings (Table II) covered only 
the authors studied by the control group, yet the experimental sec- 
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tion again showed a greater gain. There is no explanation of this 
other than that the greater number of selections called forth more 
varied criticisms. 

rABLE I 


TESTS IN CLASSIFICATION OF 
ro PERIOD: 


3 per cent 
per cent 


Harte 

Poe 

Franklin 

Irving 

Contemporary writers 


, } 
is is¢ 


t end ol ter 


Table III gives the results of tests on individual aut 


sidering the much shorter length of time spent in the study of these 
authors by the experimental group, these figures were very gratify- 
ing. The gain in general appreciation more than offset the loss in ac- 
tual knowledge of subject-material. The study of contemporary 


writers provided the only place in the course where the control 


group approached at all closely the experimental group in the amount 


of reading, and here, it will be noted, the latter was superior. 
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The deficiencies of the course are apparent, but, judging from 
the comparisons noted above, need little refutation. There is little 
place for dictionaries, reference books, sentence analysis, figures of 
speech, and paragraph construction. These things must be taught 
elsewhere, if at all. We are told that the best way to appreciate a 
short story is to break it apart. Just as logically, the best way to 
appreciate a clock is to take it apart. When you are through, you 
have the pieces but find very little pleasure in contemplating them. 

It is a delight to the conscientious teacher to take a class pains- 
takingly through the mazes of a difficult poem and emerge con- 
scious that it could interpret every line. We teach “L’Allegro” and 
never let a mythological allusion or an obsolete word get by our 
watchful eye. Is it more important that a child recognize the differ- 
ence between a song and a sonnet, a heroic couplet and a ballad 
measure, or that he have read and enjoyed ten times as many of the 
poems of Whittier, Holmes, and Field? 

In closing, permit me to quote from an article entitled “Teaching 
Literature to Undergraduates,” by Franklin B. Snyder, of North- 


western University. This was published in School and Society, June 


, and I recog 


v interested in 


COMPARISON IN METHOD 


MAY R. PRINGLI 


The problem in this experiment was the comparison of the effi- 
ciency of the “‘class assignment”’ and the “‘project’”’ methods of teach 
ing IX B English at Detroit Central High School during the summer 
of 1923. The summer session covered a period of eight weeks. There 
were twenty-six students in each class, and the average age of each 


group was 14.5 years 
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Throughout this study the class in which the “class assignment 
by the teacher’ method was used will be referred to as the control 
group, and that in which the “project” method was used will be 
known as the experimental group. 

In the control group, 41.6 per cent of the students were taking 
English 1 for a second time, as compared with 38.4 per cent of re- 
peaters in the experimental group. 

Although these students were not tested before this study was 
begun, yet the teacher believes the students of each class were of 
about equal ability. Central was the only school opened during the 
summer for high-school subjects, and so each class was made up of 
students from all of the city high schools. 

The mode of division was almost entirely alphabetical. In the 


control group were the students whose last names started with the 


letters from M through Z, while in the experimental group were 
those students whose last names started with the letters from A 
through L. Owing to the fact that in summer school students are 
permitted to take but two academic subjects, there were very few 
cases in which students shifted from one class to another because of 
conflicts. 
TABLE I 
PROBLEM: COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCY OF Two METHODS 
Grade Subject Place Time Period 
English D.C.HS. Summer, 1923 














ee 26 

Average age...... a Gi peters 14.5 
Percentage of repeaters....... he eke on 41.6 
Mode of division M-Z 








Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—ALEXANDER PoP! 

To every live and growing teacher, education appears as a very 
different process from what it did a few years ago. ‘The emphasis in 
education is now placed on purposing rather than on learning. 
Modern education does not prepare for life but is life itself. ‘The new 
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education adopts for its goal “integration of personality,’ and aims 
to make of an individual a fine character and an efficient citizen. The 
goal of the old education is acquisition of knowledge. In the modern 
education, personality then becomes the supreme consideration, 
and learning, knowledge, and skill are mere means to an end rather 
than ends in themselves. The main idea in the new education is that 
the most important element in a teaching situation is the student. 
Effect is determined by two factors: (1) the educative process, and 
(2) the nature of the student—not by one factor, as teachers believed 
in the past, when subject-matter received the first consideration. 

The means in the old education was memorization, as contrasted 
with direct experience in the new, where students are given oppor- 
tunities to share the experiences of the race, knowledge being only a 
“by-product” of this sharing of experience. 

Teachers may be divided into two main classes: first, those in 
whom the transition from the old to the new has not taken place. 
TABLE II 
OLD vs. NEw EpvucatTio> 

Bases of Comparison 


Emphasis | Learning | Purposing 
Pr Lif 


Definition | Preparation for life ife 
Goal a | Acquisition of knowledge | Integration of pe 
Attitude toward knowledge Ends in themselves Means to an end 
Core of teaching situation Subject-matter Student 

Means : | Memorization Direct experience 





In other words, this first group is one to whom “integration of per- 
sonality” has no meaning as a goal and who uses the “class assign- 
ment by the teacher’’ type of teaching. The other class of teachers 
has come to realize that an individual will develop a stronger per- 
sonality if he is constantly forming worthy purposes and trying to 
achieve these purposes more efficiently. Such teachers believe in 
the new education and use the project method because this method 
seems to them to provide the student with situations which will lead 
him to form worthy purposes and also will assist him to achieve 
these purposes. 

Let us now consider the characteristics of the two methods. In 
the control group, the teacher read to the class the poem “The 
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Builders,” by Longfellow. The teacher then told the class what the 
poem meant to her. This was followed by some discussion on the 
part of the students as to the part or parts of the poem which they 
liked best and why. The assignment by the teacher for the next les- 
son was the memorization of the poem. Poem work was taken once a 
week in this class. 
TABLE III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF METHODS 
The Assignment—Control Group Project—Experimental Group 
1. Assignment 1. Stimulation 
Memorization—poem (a) Study of poem to find help 
. Recitation given 
(a) Discussion—meaning—poem (6) Lists of help needed 
(6) Recitation—poem . Purpose 
Teacher To find help in other literature 
(1) judged 3. Planning 
(2) controlled discipline Committees—analysi: [ forty 
. Review books 
Better memorization, spelling, punc- . Action 
tuation Reading of books (self-assigned 


. Examination 5. Judgment 


Marking of papers—teacher Acceptance or rejection 
. New assignment Reasons 
Reading of five books . Generalization 
Value of literature 


The week following, during the poem recitation period, there was 
some further discussion of the meaning of the poem, to enable stu- 
dents to use better expression in the reciting of the poem. 

The students then recited the poem. The teacher judged of the 
merit of all recitations and, of course, controlled the discipline. To- 
ward the end of the period the students were asked to write the 
poem. The teacher—not the students—was very much dissatisfied 
both with the reciting and the writing of the poem. 

The next assignment by the teacher was a review of the poem. 
For this lesson, students were expected to be able to write the poem 
from memory, spelling and punctuating it correctly. The teacher 
marked and graded the students’ papers 

As an entirely new assignment, without any reference to the 
work which had preceded, the teacher gave to her class the list of 
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forty books for ninth-grade reading, found in the English Course of 
Study for the Detroit High Schools. From this list, the students 
were to select five books to read and report upon at stated times 
during the summer session. Throughout this whole procedure, the 
teacher dominated and instructed. 

In the experimental group, where the project method was used, 
for stimulation, a thorough study was made of Longfellow’s “The 
Builders”: (1) By discussing the life-problems solved for us by this 
poem. For example, the fourth stanza of ““The Builders”: 

Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not because no man sees 
Such things will remain unseen. 
Students felt that this stanza helped them to use care and honesty 
in the building of their characters. (2) By giving to the students ten 
minutes in which they were to list their life-problems not solved for them 
by this poem. These results were tabulated in class, and we found 
there were five students who needed help in control of temper, three 
in quick and ready obedience, two in perseverance, and seven in 
overcoming envy of others’ clothing and so on. 

Purposing results from stimulation. At the suggestion of a stu- 
dent, the class purposed to find in other literature this help needed in 
the solving of their life-problems. 

The class planned (1) to divide themselves into groups to find in- 
stances in the forty books for ninth-grade reading in which these 
life-problems were solved; (2) to have these self-organized commit- 
tees recommend these books to the students who wished help with 
this particular life-problem. After much confusion due to different 
editions of books, students decided (3) to have committees note 


author, title of book, edition, and pages when making their recom- 


mendations. 
The next step was the reading of the books thus self-assigned. 
The students needing the special help read the books suggested 
by the committee and accepted or rejected the help suggested, giving 
their reasons to the satisfaction of the committee members and all 
students of the group. There was much reflection and discussion by 


all. 
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Toward the end of the summer session, as a result of the discus- 
sion of particular pieces of literature and with the guidance of the 
teacher, the students arrived at certain generalizations concerning 
the value of literature in general. 

In the project method, the teacher guided, assisted, and served. 

At the end of the summer session the teacher made a number of 
investigations for comparing the efficiency of the two methods that 
she had used. 

TABLE IV 


CONCLUSIONS 


,, | Experimental 
Group 


Bases of Comparison 


Books read (average number per student).... 14. ¢ 19.7 
Paragraph from Life of Roosevelt 

Questions asked. 

Ethical questions asked 

Percentage of ethical questions. . 
Uses students make of literature 

General ideals cent 

Improvement ; it cent 

Knowledge ; ; | 21 per cent 17 per cent 

Miscellaneous ees > per per cent 
Student agreement with teacher’s choice—five books (100} 

to 66% per cent agree with teacher) | 30 per cent | 55 per cent 

Reading test IV B 

24 questions tried. . i | 21 per cen 42 cent 

100 per cent accuracy , 4 pel nt cent 
School subject best liked: this course in English. . ..| 43 percent | cent 





The first basis for the comparison of the effects of the two meth- 
ods used was the average number of books read by each student from 
the Ninth-Grade Reading List. We all know that because of its rich 
moral content literature holds the first place-as a means of moral 
training. The project method shows a superiority of 5.1 books per 
student. 

A paragraph taken from The Life of Roosevelt and describing an 
incident in his life which shows that he stood for fair play was written 


upon the blackboard by the teacher. Students were given five min- 
utes in which to write the questions they considered a teacher should 


ask her students concerning this paragraph. The control group wrote 
107 questions; the experimental class wrote 121 questions. From 
the number of questions asked we conclude the project method seems 
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to be more thought-provoking than the assignment method. The 
teacher then classified as ethical such questions as ““How did Roose- 
velt take punishment?”’ Such questions as ““Where was the boxing 
held?”’ were classified as non-ethical. The control group wrote 58 
ethical questions, as compared with 83 ethical questions written by 
the experimental group. In other words, 54 per cent of all the ques- 
tions asked by the control group and 69 per cent of all the questions 
asked by the experimental class were ethical. The underlying as- 
sumption is that when a student asks ethical questions he better 
understands his own character and commences to have an appreci- 
ation of his duty toward his classmates, his neighbors, and toward 
the law. 

With no discussion, the students in each class were given ten 
minutes in which to write on the subject, ‘‘Uses Students Can Make 
of Literature.”” The teacher then classified these uses as (1) general 
ideals, (2) knowledge, (3) improvement, (4) miscellaneous. The pur- 
posing class shows a superiority of 9 per cent in general ideals, while 
in the other three mechanical uses of literature, the control group ex- 
cels. It is generally accepted that the highest good that we get from 


literature is the development of our power to get from it general 


ideals—that something which will better fit us to live in the com- 
munity of which we form a part. 

The teacher wrote on the blackboard the names of the five books 
which all students of both classes had read and which, in the teach- 
er’s judgment, were arranged according to the amount of good which 
students might derive from the reading of the books. The books 
given were Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The Call of the Wild, 
Emmy Lou, The East Days of Pompeti. One of the chief functions of 
the schools is to enable students to use good judgment. If the teach- 
er’s judgment in her choice of books was reliable, and if in the experi- 
mental group we find that 25 per cent more of the class showed from 
100 to 66% per cent closer agreement with the teacher than the con- 
trol group, then the project method seems to be the better. 

Another basis of comparison was the Detroit Public-School 
Reading Test IV, Form B, consisting of twelve paragraphs, each of 
which is followed by two questions. After each question are four 
words, one of which is the right answer. IX B students are given five 
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and one-half minutes to underline what they consider the correct 
answers. Reading experts generally agree that skill in getting the 
thought from the printed page is very important. Twenty-one per 
cent of the control, 42 per cent of the experimental tried all, or 
twenty-four, questions. Four per cent of the control group got all 
of the questions right, as compared with 8 per cent in the experi- 
mental class. 

Students were asked to list the following subjects in the order 
which showed, first, the subject they liked best; second, the subject 
they liked second best; and so on: “this course in English,” arith- 
metic, algebra, athletics, history, spelling, drawing, and music. Of 
interest to us in this study is where students place “this course in 
English.” From this, we conclude that students get more enjoyment 
through the project method of learning English than from the assign- 
ment method. Usually students do better work in that which they 
enjoy doing most. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that as a result of this experiment, 
of which you have seen, because of my limited time, only a very small 
part, I have been fully converted to the project method. By this, I 
mean that I have used and will continue to use the “‘purposing”’ 
method in my teaching because I feel its products far excel those of 
conventional teaching in all that makes for character, intelligence, 
and efficient citizenship. 


LONG ON HUMAN NATURE 
CLAUDE KINNICK 

This is being read by teachers of English for the most part, I 
suppose. I hope that it may fall under the eyes of many students and 
high-school pupils. These, too, ought to have some effective avenue 
through which to express themselves on this subject. They do ex- 
press themselves on it, but I fear that teachers consider it done in 
such irresponsible ways as not to merit serious attention. 

How many teachers of English have heard remarks like the fol- 
lowing? ‘‘Listen at the slang he’s using before the English teacher!”’ 
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vote is doubtless unanimous! 


‘ec 


times have I “listened in’’ on 





judgment is our grievous fault of misplacing emphasis 
model”’ oral recitations 
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“Be careful of your grammar; there’s an English teacher present.”’ 
“Tf you wanta stand in well with the prof, you gotta cut out that 
blooie English.”” No need to extend the variations; the affirmative 


I confess a distaste to being considered merely a literary censor, 
or a sort of linguistic policeman. If such a réle be undesirable, whose 
responsibility is it that this, in the popular estimation, is the defini- 
tion of our office? It is largely our fault, I believe. The situation has 
arisen out of motives not at all unworthy; the crux of this error in 


. How many 
, to find that 


more time was consumed in dissecting the language of the pupils 


than in developing and evaluating the thought content of the sub- 


jects! 


To put the problem concisely, we have been prone to center 


attention on the implements of our work and let the fine grain slip 


away into neglect. I am conscious of pride as well as of serious re- 


sponsibility when students come in those “‘off” hours and seek advice 


as to simplified spelling, the movies, the extent to which slang is per- 


missible, and my attitude toward free verse, to mention only a few of 


the many topices of like character. I say, I like to conduct such clin- 


ics, but at the same time I try to make it clear to the students indi- 


vidually as well as to classes that these are the mere externals of 


training in the materials at hand. Whatever else may be done with 


it, language is used as the vehicle of thought. Certainly the acquire- 


ment of skill in the management of this tool is of prior consideration; 


but soon, almost simultaneously, should come the practical use of 


language in interpreting life, in giving expression to the student’s 


own reactions upon life. The study of grammar, rhetoric, and history 


all point to this consummation. The question as to which should re- 


ceive emphasis, form or content, is easily answered. The farther the 


student advances in thought function, the more important it is that 


his technical preparation in the use of this wonderful vehicle should 


have been thorough. The trouble with too many of us is that we be- 


come enamored of tinkering with the machine long after it has be- 


come fit for carrying the load. 


Not long since, I took occasion to seek the advice of a friend on a 
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point raised about a student’s composition. The student was a 
Freshman (I shall call her Lucile for the nonce), and the composition 
was a “‘typical-boy”’ story. Bud was inquisitive, adventurous, fun- 
loving, mischievous. He was visiting his elderly maiden aunts, and he 
brought along some of his pets and mounted specimens. Of course the 
aunts were continually admonishing him to be good, adding threats of 
attack by ‘“‘spooks”’ or some evil genii. To avenge himself he decided 
to “fix up” their room in their absence. He made use of phosphorus 
to tip the prominent parts of the anatomy of turtles, spiders, and 
various other objects. Lucile related that he found the phosphorus 
on a shelf about the aunts’ premises somewhere. 

I raised the question as to how the aunts came to have a quantity 
of phosphorus, what they had it for, and finally as to whether they 
had it at all. Of course Lucile replied that since Bud needed the 
phosphorus, the aunts had to have it. But she did not convince me 
that they had such a material. After some discussion Lucile com 
promised by having Bud bring the phosphorus with him. I could 
hardly gainsay this, for there is no accounting for the things a boy 
may have in his collection. I submitted this problem to the friend 
above mentioned, a woman with ideals of correctness in the use of 
language, and intelligent in literary matters. Her reply was, ‘Do 
you raise such questions as that about students’ compositions?”’ The 
inference was that I was expected to confine my instruction to points 
of grammar, choice of words, sentence structure, coherence of the 
parts, mass, and unity of the whole. My practice is, and always has 
been, to enter into a discussion of the probabilities, to give attention 
to a correct interpretation of human nature. 

An illustration comes to mind from Mrs. Deland’s The Vehement 
Flame. The author seeks through various situations to analyze the 
factors contributing to jealousy. Edith is a neophyte as far as love is 
concerned—at least, she is at the time of the picnic dinner on the 
river. She thinks that when a woman is neglected, said woman has a 
right to be unhappy, but not jealous; for jealousy is an admission of 
inferior qualities, but still “hogging all the love.’’ This sounds well, 
but of course Edith does not know what she is talking about. Maur- 
ice is right when he says, ‘“‘You are long on logic, Edith, but short on 
human nature.” 
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This, I believe, is just the point at which many teachers of Eng- 
lish fail to make their subject-matter have its appeal, fail to live up 
to their privileges, as the old-time saints used to say in their exhorta- 
tions. 

Evidence of this is probably more abundant than we might like 
to admit. In a certain college, on the roughly plastered wall near the 
door of the English room I noticed the word ‘Hell’ deeply carved, 
and an arrow pointing to the door. Just what had produced such a 
mental twist in some student I was never able to learn. That the 
teacher under whom he had sat (for I must think it was a man) had 
not appealed to him, I am quite certain. I can imagine the weari- 
some grind on pages of John Henry Newman, Matthew Arnold, and 
John Ruskin. Such mental pabulum is delightful to me, but it is not 
delightful to many Freshmen and Sophomores. Doubtless there were 
theme subjects assigned which were as far removed from this stu- 
dent’s interests as Mr. Bryan’s from Darwin’s. It may be that this 
teacher (he has remained unknown to me) had parsed his way 
through Shakespeare and Browning. Something had been done to 
superinduce weariness, and this with a subject-matter holding un- 
limited possibilities of appealing to the lively interests of all students. 

The editors of Types of Great Literature state in the Preface that 
students often mildly protest against courses in literature, saying in 
substance, ‘We are not interested in that sort of stuff; what we want 
is life.’’ The writers told the eternal truth when they said that just in 
the body of literature in English may we find life in great fulness, for 
to interpret life is what poets and critics and novelists and historians 
have committed themselves to do. And this is a more enticing pur- 
suit than any other I can think of. If pupils and students do not get 
the glow that results from running down life, do not thereby discover 
a little more order in this almost unintelligible world, then grave re- 
sponsibility rests at the door of the English teacher. 

Take Shakespeare. What sterility in philologizing one’s way 
through those dramas! Just how far ahead is the student who can 
produce an exhaustive treatise on the partitive genitive in Shake- 
speare, or on his Latinized diction? These matters are interesting, 
and impressions about them may be gained unconsciously and as by- 
products of real study; even a little direct effort at such aspects of 
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Shakespeare’s language is interesting and will yield fruitful results. 
But when the husks are the sole objects of pursuit, undernourish- 
ment of the learner is understandable and inevitable. 

Let me make concrete what I mean. The following subjects for 
term papers arise out of a human study of Shakespeare: 

“The Vehement Flame” in Shakespeare’s Plays 

A Comparative Study of Shylock and Marlowe’s Barabas 

The Problem of Centralized Power as Illustrated in Julius Caesar 

Shakespeare’s Moral System 

Shakespeare on Wifely Qualities 

Being a Stage-Manager in the Late Elizabethan Period 
The list might be further extended, but this serves to show how to 
make the human appeal in the Shakespeare course. Some of the sub- 
jects indicated might be too difficult for high-school pupils. Any of 
them could be developed by the student in the latter part of the 
course. 

Once we were studying “The Grammarian’s Funeral.”’ A student 
asked, ‘‘Who was this Hoti, and why did he go into bankruptcy?” I 
rarely ever lose a becoming poise, and I managed to preserve it this 
time. I replied that I did not know the details of Hoti’s going out of 
business, but that I thought it was from the same causes that made 
dead planets out of the moons, or that put the vermiform appendix 
out of business. Then followed the explanation of the passage. I find 
students not much in love with this Grammarian. If his scholastic 
ideals were proper for his own age, it is quite clear that he would be 
out of tune with the twentieth century. 

Methods of teaching Browning may well illustrate my point. It 
is not denied that interest attaches to the study of Browning gram- 
mar, for those who are considerably advanced in the science of gram- 
mar. Some enjoyment, even merriment, may be derived from an 
examination of the caprices of Browning rhymes. When all such ex- 
ternals in Browning study have been examined and appraised, even 
yet no study of the real Browning has been begun. Browning was no 
mere rhyming and rhythmic juggler. Even the stately music of some 
of his pieces did not constitute for him their raison d’éire. He was no 
theorist nor doctrinaire; he was interested primarily in men and 
women. He gave this as a title to one of his important volumes. A 
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strong desire to get at the heart of his meanings is the first requisite, 
and almost the sufficient one. 

Wordsworth spoke more wisely than is generally realized, I 
believe, when he said substantially that a prerequisite to the proper 
judgment upon a writer is the love of him. This might seem, at first 
blush, a begging of the question, or reasoning in a circle. The dictum 
calls for serious pause, for Wordsworth was a keen thinker. Let us 
see. It means, first, that interpretation should be not from a point 
of view the critic might see fit to erect, but from the viewpoint of the 
writer himself. Coleridge gave the same kind of advice when he set 
up three criteria upon which to base judgment of a piece of writing: 
(1) What did this writer intend to accomplish? (2) Was it worth 
doing? (3) Did he do it well? The first question, as to the writer’s 
purpose, is the keynote to literary interpretation. It is taking the 
author’s point of view. A certain intuitive relation must be set up at 
the beginning between the reader and the author. To see that this 
relation is established is the function of the teacher. (Let not this 
paradox be a stumbling-block.) This, I take it, is what Wordsworth 
meant by love of an author being the prerequisite to an understand- 
ing of him. It means, in the second place, that we should appropriate 
what is of value to us, and not rest content merely in pointing out 
defects, or raveling out linguistic curios. 

Let not the teacher of composition fear that I would eliminate 
the disciplinarian function of this study. On the contrary, I would 
increase its disciplinarian value by a natural and rational approach. 
No discipline can result from a dry-as-dust grind when the heart is 
not in it. Well-directed enthusiasm will do more to develop mastery 
in the use of language than mere drill. If teachers of English would 
be less inclined to “settle Hoti’s business,’ and be more inclined to 
look out on the world as it is, and to expound literature in terms of 
the human factor and the abiding elements, their students would be 
less inclined to write “‘Hell” over the lintels of their doors. 
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FRESHMAN SENTENCES 
The Editor of the English Journal 

Str: My attention was attracted to the communication in the 
November issue of the English Journal under the caption ‘Sentence 
Sense,” as it is a phrase which for many years was frequently on my 
lips. It seemed to describe the most serious fault in the composition of 
Freshmen. 

The remedy suggested by Mrs. Smith, whatever may be its other 
merits, appears to be based on an imperfect diagnosis. Length in itself 
has nothing to do with the matter. What is written as a long sentence may 
be good, or it may be no sentence at all. What is written as a short sen- 
tence may also be no sentence at all. The fault seems to have a twofold 
basis. A failure to associate voice inflection with punctuation may leave 
the sense too blunted to know when the end of a sentence is reached. Or 
the writer may have so little appropriated the grammatical essentials of 
the sentence as not to distinguish phrase from sentence. In the first 
case, the writer runs two or more sentences into one. In the second case, 
the writer punctuates as a sentence what is a mere phrase or clause. The 
matter has been treated in a fairly satisfactory manner in Woolley’s 
Handbook 

The remedy lies chiefly in reading aloud, reading aloud with the 
student’s attention strained to catch the grammatical unit as he notes 
the falling inflection which marks the end of the grammatical unit. Here 
in his composition he puts a period and starts anew with a capital. He 
will need one caution: not to let his voice fall (in a loose sentence) before 
a phrase, especially a clause beginning with when or while. Faults of this 
sort he can usually pick up by re-reading what he has written and watch- 
ing for capital W’s. 

It is probable that the student so trained will use more periods than 
the practice of good writers requires. But to do so is no fault, and it will 
be easy enough for him later to come out into all the liberty which the 


rules of punctuation allow. 
WILLIAM H. Powers 
STATE COLLEGE 
BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
December 12, 1924 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR ADAMS 
February 16, 1925 
Editor, The English Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 
My DEAR Mr. HATFIELD: 

“A Doubtful Ally” is the way a writer in the February number of the 
English Journal describes the school newspaper. A new style of story- 
writing that may conveniently be called the “‘sausage”’ method is the op- 
probrious description given by this writer to the types of stories which a 
newspaper publishes. What are the relative merits of the magazine and 
the newspaper as a means of providing a practical expression of what is 
learned in school? 

The objective of the magazine is exclusively literary. Its purpose is to 
print those stories, essays, and poems that most nearly approach the 
literary ideal, and such a purpose is not an unworthy one. But only the 
most gifted children can write skilfully and artistically enough to have 
their writings accepted by such a magazine. The great mass of the pupils, 
though they may write with correctness, clearness, and some force, will 
never see their writings in print because there will always be an abundance 
of better material available from the favored few. The school magazine 
recognizes and encourages the literary geniuses and near-geniuses—those 
who may some day make creative writing their business in life—but it 
does not help the rank and file who need encouragement to write simple 
English effectively, but who will never make literature a profession. The 
magazine may be gratifying to the pride of the teachers and parents of 
the gifted few; but it does not justify itself on this account. 

There is opportunity and encouragement for almost anyone in the 
school newspaper. The least experienced pupil can learn to gather a few 
facts and organize them into a simple but well-constructed news story; 
yet only the most capable can interview a man or woman prominent in 
public life and write the results of that interview in a terse and compelling 
style. Not all writing for newspapers is news writing: there are editorials; 
reviews of books, magazines, and plays; and the special feature stories; 
all of which challenge the highest literary powers. 

I do not say that pupils should not be taught to write literary Eng- 
lish, but that they should learn that there are other forms of English just 
as important and for most of them far more practical. What most people 
need is to know how to obtain and organize ideas, and how to express them 
clearly in as few words as possible. 

Except for the genius, literary writing generally means using as many 
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unusual words as possible to conceal the fact that the writer has very few 


ideas to express. 


The boy or girl who is destined to be a creator of literature will write 
well regardless of the instruction. The teacher is entitled to very little 


credit because of him. But if the majority of pupils can learn to write cor- 
rectly, clearly, and forcefully, they are a credit to the teacher, to the school 
newspaper, and to any other power that can make such a result possible. 
Yours very truly, 
ERNEST R. CAVERLY 
NEWTON HiGH SCHOOL 
NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWS-STORY FORM VS. ESSAY 
(Another reply) 

Is the old-fashioned school magazine better for composition training 
than the up-to-date school newspaper? John Adams thinks so, but he 
limits his comparison to those school newspapers that copy professional 
methods intact. Since such school papers constitute less than ro per cent 
of those now published, it is hardly adequate to base the comparison of 
the newspaper and magazine on such an idea. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the school newspaper and magazine 
should be made the basis for a comparison which seems to imply that only 
the most fit may survive. As a matter of fact both the high-school paper 


and magazine are doing excellent work, and both deserve encouragement 
and specially prepared teachers as advisers. 


Students in the Junior and Senior years in high school 


are alt a point 
in their mental development where they are learning to use sentences and 
paragraphs as the vehicle for thought. For many years teachers took it 
for granted that there was some sort of holy or intrinsic value in the essay 
as a method of teaching sentence and paragraph structure in high schools 
and colleges, and they frowned upon the news-story form as something 


1 and 


which would destroy the student’s ability to write in a conn 
logical manner. 

If the essay is the one proper form for the teaching of writing, then 
the most accurate and exacting of all forms of writing becomes improper. 
Students should not be permitted to write verse because it calls for the 
use of the poetic form of writing. They should not be allowed to write 
dialogue because it follows the dramatic form. And yet many students 
have got their greatest lessons in writing from verse- and play-writing. 
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The high-school student is in need of training in writing, in the use 
of words and symbols. He is in need, also, of a device to stimulate his 
thinking to the point where he will have something to say and the desire 
to say it. 

The essay method frequently fails because of the difficulty in motivat- 
ing the student. In that sense it fails because it does not get the student 
to do his best work: he does not care to write. In another sense it fails 
because the student who writes does not care what he says. The emphasis 
is upon sustained thought rather than upon exact thought, which has a 
way of sustaining itself. A student writing on the value of going to college 
would willingly omit important reasons or magnify the importance of 
others if, by so doing, he could make the paragraphs seem to grow out of 
each other and if he could achieve a climax at the proper place. In any 


event he would take the word of the most convenient persons on what 
some of the reasons were. 

Attempts to use the short-story form are hardly more successful than 
attempts with the essay. The short stories as a rule find their way to the 
school magazine if they have any merit, but examination of school maga- 
zines does not promise much for the future of the short story. The average 
class produces combination short stories and essays on “A Day’s Outing in 
the Woods,” ““The Picnic Supper,” ““The Disobedient Child,” and similar 
futile writings year after year in disheartening numbers. 

From the first grade to the end of the high-school career, we allow 
students to believe they are original because they write something a little 
less dull than the work of their classmates. The baby that falls from the 
pier and is rescued just in the nick of time, the old soldier who dies just as 
the band marches by, the picnic which ends in a downpour of rain, the 
story of the haunted house in which the owl hoots and the tree rubs 
against the window—these are with us year after year in all sections of the 
country, entirely ‘‘original” but much the same except for the last names 
of the authors. 

And strangely enough the system of training which uses the narrative 
and descriptive and expository elements in the time-honored way has 
produced few great writers. It has produced few writers of even mediocre 
ability. It has even failed to bring the students as a whole to any high 
level in the use of the language. 

Students enter universities each year with excellent marks in English 
who are unable to observe the most ordinary things that go on about 
them, students without any experience of any kind, who write of “the 
sun hanging like a great copper ball” when they have never looked at the 
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sun, when they have never seen a ball of copper, and when they did not 
have copper in mind while thinking of the sun. They write inaccurately 
of foreign lands which they have never visited or read about, they picture 
characters that combine traits never combined in actual life, they devise 
situations that involve so many physical impossibilities that they seem to 
have an utter disregard for plausibility. 

It is generally admitted that ideas depend on memory and that mem- 
ory depends upon experience. if this is true, then students must accumu- 
late experiences to have ideas. Ideas cannot fuse into imaginative creations 
unless they have first entered the mind from the outer world. Thus the 
fields of journalistic and imaginative writing both depend, in analysis, 
upon experience. Teachers have been satisfied with second-hand experi- 
ence in the past. A student who could hand back to the instructor some 
of the phrases and thoughts gleaned from the reading of a book invariably 
made a high grade. That explains the ever recurring use of the “great 
copper ball,” the “flowers dotting the meadow,” “‘the cool night wind fan- 
ning her fevered brow,” and similar second-hand materials. 

Newspaper-writing makes this kind of rehash unsatisfactory because 
it does not tell the story. The only correct writing in response to a news 
assignment is that which portrays exactly the event or information 
gleaned from first-hand or outside news sources. The student cannot 
make up the material at his convenience. He must go to the proper 
place, record accurately the proper statements, the picture of the proper 
place, the exact narrative of the event. His imagination is called on to do 
the really imaginative thing, to picture a thing within limits. Far from 
making a student lazy or careless it penalizes and discourages the student 
who is sluggish. The sluggish one can take an essay assignment and write 
his article without leaving the room; the alert student who takes the news 
assignment must go to several places to get the story, must come back and 
write it, and then get the story to a certain place without fail by a certain 
time. And in so doing, he accumulates real and valuable experiences. 

But, the critic will say, the news-story form spoils the story; the “‘sau- 
sage” method spoils the paragraphing. A news story is not spoiled by the 
news-story form. It is the essay that is spoiled. The paragraphs of a news 
story made according to the “sausage’’ method are not spoiled. It is essay 
paragraphs that are spoiled. 

The whole matter is settled when the teacher decides that the essay 
has a form and the news article has a form and that both may have merits 
of their own. There is nothing wrong grammatically, rhetorically, or from 
a literary point of view with the news-story form. News stories may be 
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literature of the first class and still retain the “tadpole” and “sausage”’ 
arrangement. 

Students in high school can be taught the news form in a modified 
way. They can be taught to put the important news at the beginning of 
a story without trying to crowd all the W’s in one sentence. They can be 
taught to write newspaper information in sentences of varying length and 
without having emphasis placed on short paragraphs. They can be taught 
to allow for cutting by keeping the material in order of diminishing im- 
portance without being urged to write the story to fit the “sausage’’ pre- 
scription. With these modifications the news-story form can be taught 
without danger so far as spoiling the imagined style of high-school stu- 
dents is concerned, and it may be instrumental in helping them develop 
a style and experience background and a real love of writing. 


LAWRENCE W. MurpuHy 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SOCIAL PRESSURE IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 

In deciding upon what particular phase of spoken English to speak 
to you in the short time allotted to me tonight,! I could think of nothing 
more characteristic of spoken English than the utilization of the force of 
social pressure. And by spoken English I do not mean speech, as I have 
heard the term used since I have been here in St. Louis, nor expression, 
nor public speaking as commonly taught; but just the English language 
used for talking, in all the thousand and one occasions that arise in every- 
day life. 

Social pressure—the force of public opinion—the effect upon us of 
what others think—is a compelling power. 

Not long since I had occasion to go to Sherman with two of my high- 
school boys for a debate with the Sherman team. I had risen early in 
order to get to the interurban terminal station in time to take the eight- 
thirty limited, and, arriving there before the boys, I found to my disgust 
that the limited had just left. I faced the necessity of acknowledging to 
the boys that I had stupidly mixed the time of leaving of the car and 
misinformed them, that I must sit in that tiresome station three-quarters 
of an hour, that I would arrive in Sherman late for lunch. 

I was feeling out of sorts already from getting up so early, so now, 
with my miseries thick upon me, I sat down feeling—well, you all know 

* Speech at banquet in St. Louis, during the meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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how I felt—when I noticed on the bench opposite a little child of two or 
three, having a tantrum. She was kicking the floor, beating the bench 
with her fists, and rending the air with her cries: she was enjoying herself 
immensely in a good hard tantrum. 

Now, I thought, that child is doing just exactly what I feel like doing. 
Suppose—suppose that every person in this great terminal station should 
suddenly turn loose and act exactly as he felt like doing. Suppose every 
one in the city—! What confusion, what disorder, what pandemonium 
would ensue! But instead, we all go quietly, composedly, and even pleas- 
antly about our work, carrying on the business, running the stores and 
the homes, the churches and the schools, turning our energies to work that 
is constructive, serviceable, and delightful. The force that constrains us 
is social pressure. 

Two thousand years ago, mankind tilled the soil, and shaped his 
implements, his shelter and clothing, and whatever articles of comfort 
and luxury he desired, by the slow and toilsome process of handwork. 
But when he had discovered and harnessed the force of electricity, that 
agency did his work for him better and in less time, freeing him for other 
pursuits. 

There is lying within the reach of the teacher of English a force which 
in the teaching of the language is comparable to electricity in mechanics. 
It is the force of social pressure. Social pressure is largely responsible for 
most of the elements of our present civilization. It has wrought out of 
primitive impulses most of the refinements of society. It enforces honesty, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness. It keeps our laundries going, and inspires our 
novels and poetry. It moves us to heroism and the finest achievements of 
the spirit. Yet as a motive force in the teaching of the English language, 
it has been but little utilized. 

The desire to appear well in the eyes of his classmates, the wish to 
impress his opinions upon others, the elation that comes from having 
convinced the majority will work wonders of improvement in a student. 
Grammar will mostly right itself. Rhetorical principles will be trans- 
formed by social demand into guides of conduct. Words will be quickly 
drawn into the usable vocabulary. The intense desire to communicate 
with other beings will free the forces of personality that give charm and 
distinctness. No one who has ever tasted the intoxication of awakening 
living response in the eyes of others but will put forth his best efforts to 
teach his hearers. 

A teacher who does no more than provide the social situation for his 
students will do more for them than he could possibly accomplish by the 
laborious method of handwork—toilsomely marking papers. 
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How to hitch this star to our wagon—how to incorporate this powerful 
motor of social pressure within the engine of our Ford—that is another 
chapter. 

ELIZABETH W. BAKER 

DaLias, TEXAS 





A PROJECT FOR AN ASSEMBLY 

Early in September last year a circular appeared from the office of 
the principal of our high school requesting teachers who were willing to 
prepare an assembly program to select a date. 

The request suggested a motive for initiative on the part of a group of 
pupils, and, when submitted to a class of tenth-grade English students, 
met with a ready response leading to a spirited discussion of the purpose 
of assemblies. The class agreed that, whatever the nature of the program 
decided upon, it should be not only entertaining and interesting, but 
thought-provoking. After putting a number of suggestions made by 
different class members to these three tests, a decision was made in favor 
of presenting in pantomine characters from books most students would 
know from the high-school reading lists in English. 

The pupils immediately began to think of characters in fiction so 
vividly portrayed that they were real personalities. How could they be 
presented in a novel and engaging way? As finally selected, the characters 
included Scrooge; the shipwrecked pirates in Treasure Island; Gulliver 
when he was searched by the Lilliputian policeman; Rowena, Elgitha, 
and the Palmer; Puck, Oberon, and Titania with her fairy attendants; 
Galahad; Robin Hood, Will Scarlet, and Allan-a-Dale when they defied 
the Sheriff of Nottingham; Tom Sawyer; the Pied Piper of Hamelin; 
Rip Van Winkle with his dog and gun; Ichabod Crane; Little Nell and 
her grandfather; Topsy; the Girl from the Limberlost; and Pollyanna. As 
for a novel and engaging way for getting the characters upon the stage, 
the idea which met with most favor was that of a magician who might 
summon them from the past with a magic wand. A reader should read a 
passage from the story appropriate to the incident which the character 
showed. For the costuming, two departments were asked to co-operate: 
the art department and the domestic-art department. 

Each pupil in the class was responsible for something essential to the 
success of the undertaking. One suggestion made was that it would be 
interesting to know how many in the audience recognized the characters, 
and that by distributing papers to the audience with blank spaces to be 
filled in asking for the name of the character, the title of the book, and 
the name of the author, the class might get some idea of their success; 
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these sheets might be scored after the program by the class, and the names 
of students having high or perfect scores might be bulletined. 

The program came off, as scheduled, just a month from the day of the 
first discussion. Judging from the scored sheets, the impersonators really 
interpreted their characters, for more than 20 per cent of the scores were 
above ninety, out of some five hundred papers. 

AppiE E. BrEtTTEes 
Union HicH ScHoou 
GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 


TRAPS FOR FRESHMEN—AND SENIORS 


I shall adopt the evangelist’s favorite style and hang this little speech 
on three words: anticipation, interpretation, and creation. 

Under anticipation I group the devices by which I try to ensnare the 
pupils’ attention and interest in a piece of literature and to induce in them 
a receptive and sympathetic attitude of mind. 

Is it a lyric I wish to give them? Sometimes I use this device to arouse 
interest and curiosity. I tell them briefly the theme, the mood or emotion 
portrayed, and read them a few lines and ask them to add a few of their 
own in the same rhythm on this theme or to tell of some time when they 
have experienced that mood or emotion and what it led them to do or 
think. For instance, to one class I read the first stanza of Fannie Stearns 
Davis’ poem which runs thus: 


My soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Scarlet and gold and blue, 

And at her shoulders sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker through. 


Here are three of the stanzas added by pupils to this stanza: 


My own soul only do I know 
But could I others see 
Perhaps the same incessant glow 
Would then be shown to me. 
Since in my soul these fancies dwell, 
In other souls the same 
May come and go, and soar and and swell 
Making rich the poor and plain. 
Does a soul of color fly within 
Some other’s drab-gray being? 
In truth, for I myself have been 
Dull gray to another’s seeing. 
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Clearly they are the attempts of amateurs, you say, but when I asked 
the class if they would like to read what the poet had written there was an 
eager and respectful response. They really wanted to hear that poem. 

A class of Freshmen were to read Irving’s “Christmas.” On the pre- 
ceding day the teacher asked each pupil to tell how Christimas was cele- 
brated in his home. As many of them were of foreign birth there was 
brought out a rich variety of reports ranging from that which told how 
the father came in with a whip and administered to each child before the 
presents were distributed a punishment appropriate to his conduct during 
the year, to that which pictured the midnight mass on Christmas eve 
followed by an all-night feast. When the teacher proposed that they see 
how Christmas was celebrated in old England, all were curious. 

My second word is interpretation. In addition to explaining difficult 
passages in the literature we study, I occasionally assign a piece whose 
meaning is not of the obvious variety and give a limited time to read it. 
Then I ask them to state briefly in writing just what that piece means. 
Such poems as Scott’s “Rosabelle,” Rossetti’s “Wood Spurge,”’ Lanier’s 
“The Ballad of Trees and the Master” and Browning’s “Memorabilia” 
I have found excellent for this exercise. Nothing shows a pupil so quickly 
what he lacks as to hear his mate, who has grasped the full significance of 
the poem, read his explanation. All approach the next attack of this sort 
with their best efforts guaranteed. 

To teach the significance and power of words I sometimes put on the 
board lines that I have selected for their fine phrasing and leave blanks in 
place of some of the best words. I let the class try to supply them. I find 
that they rapidly grow sensitive to the finer shades of meaning. 

My third is creation. When Ruskin became lecturer on art at Oxford 
he insisted that all taking the course in art appreciation should do some 
drawing. Psychologists tell us that impression to be effective must end in 
expression. The child who is thrilled and fascinated by his first circus al- 
ways wants to go home and do likewise. The pupil who has really entered 
into a piece of literature finds it a joy to express himself similarly. I 
use these devices. If the form interests them, I ask them to write some- 
thing in that form, such as the ballad, the short lyric, the sonnet; if that is 
too great a strain then a quatrain in that rhythm or a couplet will do. If 
they enjoy Poe’s “Bells” I ask them to write at least two lines to express 
the song of some bell with which they are familiar—the school bell, usually 
so hated, inspires some. 

If the piece has plot I ask them to add a short chapter—to tell what 
became of Shylock after he left the courtroom, to accompany Rebecca to 
Spain and find some kind fate for the beautiful Jewess. 
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If they have found description that they particularly admire, I ask 
them to note how the author did it and describe some person or place with 
which they are familiar in that way. I do the same for characters. Or I 
have them write a conversation between two of the characters. A dis- 
course in the style of Bacon’s essay “On Studies” based on the modern 
elective system is often well done. 

The result, though not worth so much in itself, is invaluable in teach- 
ing appreciation of literature. No one can enjoy an art as does he who 
attempts to practice it. 

I close with this little rondelet written as such an exercise: 


BLIGHTED 

Come, you don’t care! 
There are more girls in the world, my lad; 

Come, you don’t care! 
Just now this may seem hard to bear, 
But time heals sorrow, howe’er bad, 
And think of all the fun you’ve had! 

Come, you don’t care! 

SUSAN E. WILCOx 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


VISUALIZING A CLASSIC 

Last fall in the November issue of the Journal, Miss Campbell’s 
article on “Visualizing Descriptive Literature” was read with interest by 
many of us pedagogues. It came to me with more than a little pertinency, 
for in our English work on Jvanhoe we were just working in our own way 
along the very line Miss Campbell’s discussion took. Our way was “‘An 
Art Exhibit of Pictures from Ivanhoe.” 

The class had finished, or about finished, reading Tvanhoe when we 
conceived the idea of carefully preparing an art exhibit of word pictures 
from the story. Our first step was to organize things for the exhibit. A 
curator had to be appointed, and was. To him each student reported the 
title of the picture he wished to hang at the exhibit. The curator accepted 
the picture for exhibition and allotted the wall space to it that the painter 
thought it required. (One minute represented a square foot of space. 

On the day of the exhibit a poster was hung, directing visitors to the 
gallery, where catalogue-programs of the pictures were handed to each 
visitor by the guide at the door. (Curiosity may or may not have killed 
the cat. Something brought us visitors.) This is what part of the cata- 
logue of pictures looked like: 







































































ROUND TABLE 


1. The Burning of Front-de-Boeuf’s Castle 
. The Trial 

3. The Torture Cell 

4. Cedric’s Train 

5. Rowena’s Chamber 

6. The Division of the Spoils 

7. The Funeral Feast 

8. The Home of Isaac the Jew 

9. Higg, Son of Snell 
10. Rebecca and Ivanhoe in the Castle 
11. The Hermitage 


N 


When the hour for the exhibit arrived each student arose in the turn 
indicated by the catalogue-program number and, passing to the space the 
curator had allotted him along the wall, pointer in hand, described his 
picture. The descriptions were vivid, well expressed, and vitally interest- 
ing. The illusion of a picture was preserved by such realistic touches as 
“You will notice in the background what look like brightly colored tents. 
These are the pavilions in which .... ,” or “Here in the foreground 

”” Of course these word pictures had been written as themes, then 
improved, and actually or virtually memorized. There is no sleight of 
hand or black magic about teaching Freshmen how to describe. 

We might reasonably have expected that some children would lack the 
imagination, or even the inclination, for this exercise. Not one student in 
the two divisions failed to draw a picture of surprising vividness for the 
listeners. (And this includes the inevitable boy with the inevitable stage 
fright at the sound of his own voice in a classroom before company.) 

At the close of the exhibit, blue, red, and white ribbons were pinned 
upon the three students whose pictures were voted prize-winners. A few 
days later the six prize-winners, three from each class, gave another, more 
select art exhibit. This time faculty judges awarded a prize of a small 
framed picture to the winning artist. 

Not only did this exercise review the classic for us; it stirred imagi- 
nation, it quickened interest in word pictures and pictures on canvas, and 
it gave practice in written and oral work. The comment of one of our visi- 
tors was: “It was the only art exhibit I ever attended where the walls were 
bare, but it was by far the most interesting one.’’ Allow for the exagger- 
ation of pedagogic enthusiasm—the visitor’s and mine! 

Fay SOUTHWELL 

North HicH SCHOOL 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE SILVER TRUMPET: A FABLE 

Once, in a remote land and in a forgotten age, I stood on a green hill- 
top at break of day. In my hand was a long trumpet of shining silver. I 
thought: “When the sun’s rim appears over the forest in the valley, I 
shall put the trumpet to my lips and blow a blast so mighty, so resounding, 
that young and old shall come forth from all doors; sleepers and the sick 
shall rise from their beds; the very graves and that distant sea shall give 
up their dead. All shall gather to hear the clarion peal.” 

The sky began to glow. My excitement increased. 

Suddenly a strong hand wrenched the trumpet from my grasp. A 
Being lofty in stature and majestic in mien stood before me. With a cry I 
reached out my hands in a helpless gesture of dismay and supplica- 
tion. He placed in them a shepherd’s pipe, a reed so slender that I 
could have broken it with my fingers. 

I put the frail instrument to my lips and blew a thin note, a wisp of 
sound scarcely audible. I wept. 

“Try once more,” said the Being, looking upon me with a gentle 
smile. 

This time I blew into the reed, and it played a lively air. The tune 
was pleasing, and for the moment I forgot my bitter disappointment at 
losing the silver trumpet. 

As I played, the sun’s red rim appeared, and the plain below began to 
fill with throngs of children, dancing, dancing to the merry music. Up the 
long grassy slope they tripped in an ever growing multitude. Steadily I 
played, one gay tune following another, in many rhythms; yet always the 
children kept time, and drew ever nearer. Soon all the hillside and valley 
were filled with the little, shifting figures, and everywhere rippled the 
music of their laughter and song. 

As I paused at length for breath, I raised my eyes. The Being stood 
before me, holding out to me the glittering trumpet. But I only smiled up 
at him, and shook my head, as I held to my breast the thin brown pipe. 


CHARLES BALLARD 
Morris HicH ScHOOoL 


New York, NEw YorK 
















































EDITORIAL 


Will the “individual instruction’? movement furnish us the solu- 
tion of the difficult but inescapable problem of drill on grammar and 
The Place of mechanics? We all feel that with the usual procedures 
Individual In- more than half the pupils are wasting time. Some do 
struction in not need today’s drill and are bored by it. Others will 
CS asel again tomorrow, because they are wilfully or 
unconsciously inattentive. The plan of giving each pupil an assign- 
ment which he may master as fast as he can and will, but which he 
must master before he can have a new “contract” or “goal,” elimi- 
nates wasteful repetition by those who know, and puts the responsi- 
bility for each pupil’s progress squarely and obviously upon his own 
shoulders. So would motivation and ability grouping both be pro- 
vided for at once! 

But—how sad that all our Utopian schemes must have a but— 
there are two difficulties still to face. There is the danger that these 
assigned tasks and this unsocial drill will not produce any better 
extra-classroom writing and speaking than we now have. Because it 
is formalized, so removed from ordinary expression of ideas and 
feelings, its results may fail to carry over into genuine social activi- 
ties. This difficulty is, fortunately, not insuperable. The assignment 
of the contract, or goal, only when specific weakness in actual com- 
municative composition has brought home to the student his need of 
the knowledge or skill involved should make future use of the knowl- 
edge or skill quite probable. Succeeding composition exercises can be 
made to transform the probability into reasonable certainty. 

The other difficulty is at once smaller and greater. The indi- 
vidual-study method is a test-drill-test procedure. When the pupil 
thinks he has drilled himself enough he asks for the concluding test. 
If he fails in this, he drills himself further and later asks again for a 
test. To supply an adequate amount of drill material with a suf- 
ficient number of distinct yet parallel tests is no small task. Doubt- 
less this will be done. Diligence and some ingenuity are required. 
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Individual instruction of this sort will probably never replace 
the first development of a point with a class, but it may easily be 
made to reduce or eliminate the dulling, wasteful re-drill on me- 
chanical matters. 

It is not here suggested that individual-instruction methods be 
applied to literature. 





At the end of his fiscal year the merchant must take an inventory 
before he can determine his profit or loss for the income-tax report 


The inventory period is always a time of stress and 
Inventory x E 


Time overtime labor for the merchant and his employees. 


Teachers have adopted this custom of annual inven- 
tory in the form of final examinations, and the consequent strain 
upon them and their pupils perennially arouses doubt of the advis- 
ability of the procedure. Certainly they ought to make free use of 
the “‘new type” or “objective’’ examinations so far as these are 
applicable to the knowledges and skills to be tested. 

The surprising feature of the situation, however, is the teachers’ 
neglect of the calculation of profit and loss, which is the merchant’s 
chief concern. Business methods and lines of merchandise which do 
not produce a profit must be abandoned or revised. So ought educa- 
tional methods and subjects of instruction. In composition, at least, 
the profit or loss can be figured. 

Scale grading of October compositions (or of some from last May) 
with numerical count of the frequency of certain types of errors may 
be readily compared with similar measures of papers written now. 
There is nothing difficult or extremely laborious about the numerical 
count, and any intelligent teacher can in odd moments during two 
weeks learn to use a composition scale with sufficient accuracy to 
measure class (perhaps not individual) progress. The satisfaction 
resulting from knowing what has been accomplished is worth all 
the effort involved. The revelation of the efficiency of the procedures 
used is what the merchant calls “pure velvet.” 






















































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Which of all the questions about the teaching of English do we need to 
have answered first? This was the problem before the Board of Directors 
of the National Council of Teachers of English last Thanksgiving. For 
the first time the treasury was full enough to make possible a generous 
appropriation for investigation or experiment. Opinion was at first di- 
vided, but after hours of debate and twenty-four hours of private delib- 
eration, the motion to appoint a committee to study “The Place and 
Function of English in American Life” was carried unanimously. 

Some, at least, reasoned thus: Before we talk more about methods, 
we should determine more exactly and certainly what we should be trying 
to teach. We are trying to prepare our pupils to meet the demands life- 
situations make and will make upon them. Many of us think we could 
make shrewd guesses at the uses the ordinary citizen makes of his English 
skills, but we can gain little heed for our guesses. Dr. Pendleton’s thesis 
lists 1,581 different objectives which teachers of English think they should 
work for, and more than half of his judges accepted several hundred each. 
Clearly, as a profession we do not know what we wish to accomplish. An 
authoritative determination of the ordinary citizen’s English needs must 
be the foundation upon which to base our courses of study and our teach- 
ing methods. 

Professor Clapp and his co-workers are finding out what uses the law- 
yer, laborer, doctor, and business man make of their English, and which 
uses are most frequent. They are going a step farther and discovering 
the chief difficulties the users feel in each situation. Such data collected 
from thousands of typical citizens of all occupations should enable us to 
set up a limited number of objectives and to determine somewhat ac- 
curately the degree of emphasis due to each. 

The committee is using a modified questionnaire procedure. A ques- 
tion sheet is employed, but it is distributed only in person through local 
committees. In addition, the local representatives discuss the general 
topic with persons or groups of various interests. The reports of these less 
formal expressions of intelligent laymen will be as valuable as the more 
statistical data from the questionnaires. 
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The local committees are composed of one or two teachers and of rep- 
resentatives from five to fifteen social and occupational groups including 
business, professions, trades, and women’s organizations. Laymen see the 
value of this undertaking and are responding most heartily. They approve 
both the aims and the procedure. Scores of local groups are already at 
work, but the national committee is prepared to handle returns from hun- 
dreds of communities—cities, towns, rural groups. Teachers willing to 
take the initiative in the formation of local committees should write at 
once to John M. Clapp, 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. 


A PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 

The English Club of Greater Chicago is on the second lap of its third 
year, with a steadily growing membership of teachers and non-teachers, 
and with sufficiently varied programs to furnish not only relaxation and 
inspiration, but professional stimulation as well. 

As in other years we have looked to such public institutions as the 
Field Museum, the Public Library, and the movement for a Civic Theater 
for speakers, so this year we have been among the first to welcome the 
advent of the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theater and the Drama Depart- 
ment of the Art Institute, through the director, Mr. Thomas Wood 
Stevens, late of Carnegie Institute, and the father of pageantry in Amer- 
ica. This new department of the Art Institute will take its place beside 
the Carnegie drama school and the new Yale school, to which Professor 
Baker has gone from the No. 47 Workshop. To regale us, we have had 
two Chicago novelists and a poet this season. 

The other two programs have been professional in tone: the achieve- 
ments and further aims of the N. C. T. E. were presented by its acting 
president of the past year, Miss Essie Chamberlain; Professor Lyman 
discussed English problems in the junior high school; President William 
B. Owen, of the Chicago Normal College, spoke on “Literature as Life,” 
and the Scholastic, a bi-weekly for high schools, had a chance to introduce 
itself. 

A feature of this year’s programs is ten-minute talks on new books, 
by those handling books—a librarian, a publisher, or a bookseller. 

Those of the Council who have smiled indulgently at the perennial 
enthusiasm of our members at the Thanksgiving conferences will recall 
perhaps our pride in the three working sections of the club. Well, they 
are still “doing themselves proud,” as some of our New England ancestors 
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used to say. Those who hinted that we were munching candy while they 
themselves were eating good roast beef and onions will kindly note that 
the Educational Section’s name leads all the rest, its attendance at meet- 
ings having more than doubled this year. And all through heeding the 
old recipe: ‘‘a feast of reason and flow of soul.’”’ From 4:15 to 5:30 are 
furnished the best speakers obtainable, which means the best there are in 
town; or there is a round-table discussion. At 5:30 dinner and good fel- 
lowship till the lights go out. 

One of the most gratifying features of the club is the new friendships 
that are growing out of these dinner and luncheon meetings. There is 
being welded together a body of teachers—elementary, high school, and 
college—that is winning recognition for literary acumen and professional 
spirit. Two speakers have given us, so they said, more thoughtful ad- 
dresses that they could give to their usual audiences. The leading literary 
editors of the city announce our programs in the daily press, and give us 
what other publicity we ask. All this is reacting upon the English Section 
of the Chicago high schools, in stimulating it to greater effort. Each helps 
the other. 

The year has brought us, too, into affiliation with the Allied Arts 
Association, chartered “‘to foster and encourage the Arts.” Its founder 
and president, Mr. John M. Stahl, is past-master of the Writer’s Guild and 
past-president of the Society of Midland Authors, and the Drama League 
of America. Through this new alliance, we are brought into association 
with the Dickens Fellowship, the Poetry Lovers of America, the Illinois 
Women’s Press Association, and Friends of American Writers. Moreover, 
Mr. Stahl is an active member of the English Club, we are proud to say. 

So, while we would not behave ourselves unseemly, we are gratified 
with the fruit of our labors, and do aspire to hitch our little wagon to a 
star. 

Lyp1A F. TROWBRIDGE 


LAKE View Hic ScHooLt 
CurIcaco, ILLINOIS 


DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 

The meetings this year are proving unusually popular. The plan is a 
monthly luncheon at a downtown hotel, with some good music and a 
worth-while speaker. 

December brought Miss Elizabeth M. Knapp, in charge of children’s 
libraries for the city, who gave us “What Is Worth While in Current 
Fiction,” from both the adult and the child’s standpoint—witty, bright, 
and illuminating. 
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Over three hundred attended the luncheon on January 17, when Miss 
Jessie Bonstelle, of the Bonstelle Stock Company, who has just opened a 
charming new theater, discussed plans leading to the community theater 
idea, which Detroit is rapidly growing to like and to foster. There are 
upward of one hundred amateur theatrical groups in Detroit. To quote: 
“They are a sign of our new want of good entertainment, of our want of 
self-expression, of our want of better dramatic art.” They meet to read 
interesting plays; they give to their members and audiences an appreci- 
ation of the best that is being written in the form of drama. Many of 
these are members of the English Club and are already proving important 
factors in the educational life of the city. 

The January evening meeting featured Mr. Clayton Hamilton, the 
well-known writer and critic, who spoke—a propos of the one hundred- 
fiftieth-anniversary revival of “The Rivals’ —on ““The Drama in the Days 
of Sheridan.” 





ALICE LOUISE MARSH 


MEMPHIS COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

During the last three months the Memphis group meetings have been 
taken up with checking the methods of teaching the mechanics of writing. 
It was found that the teachers were far from being a unit on the subjects 
of the period, the comma, and the capital letter. A little frank discussion 
made it quite evident that pupils might be confused as they passed from 
one teacher to another, and therefore might lose some of the joy of com- 
position work. Someone presented a list of instructions for boys in a 
printshop and suggested that the classroom instruction should differ from 
it only in the elimination of technical terms. Discussion was immediate, 
and points of view varied from the modern simplicity of the printshop to 
the most finished style of the essayist of a quarter-century ago. 

The discussions have materialized in a style sheet for the city schools, 
and the most valuable feature of the little booklet is that it represents the 
consensus of opinion of all the teachers of English in the city schools, both 
grammar and high-school teachers. Vital differences of opinion have been 
thrashed out in open meeting, and minor details have been handled by 
small committees. Every teacher of strong opinions has given up some pet 
theory for the sake of unity, and the directions have been made so simple 
that the pupils in the grammar grades will have no difficulty in compre- 
hending them. The pamphlet will fit into the child’s notebook and so be- 
come his daily companion. 

Many subjects other than the mechanics of writing have come up 
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in the committee room. ‘How shall we meet the conditions created by 
compulsory education?” ‘Shall we continue to accentuate the aesthetic 
and the creative elements in required themes, or shall we be content with 
reasonably clear, logical, methodical exposition?” “Is not the inability 
to make clear, intelligent statements or to demonstrate a business prop- 
osition an even greater tragedy to the boy who goes into business than it 
is to the boy who goes to college?”” Of only one thing are we certain, we 
must find some way to make our pupils enjoy the game of acquiring a good 
vocabulary and the ability to use it with skill. 
ELLA GILL 


BROADCASTING A PLAY 


A new Lincoln play, The Spirit of Ann Rutledge, written by Harold 
W. Gammans, an instructor in the Central High School of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and acted by his students, was produced at the school on 
Lincoln’s birthday and afterward successfully broadcasted from one of 
the radio stations of the city. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


J. B. Priestley was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
a coach for some time in English literature. He has contributed reviews 
and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the 
London Mercury. He is at present reader and literary adviser to a very 
well-known publishing house. He has brought out four books, of which 
I for One and Figures in Modern Literature are the most recent, and is 
now engaged in preparing a fifth, on The English Comic Characters. 

Mabel C. Wade, an instructor in English and dramatics in the Olean, 
New York, High School, has taught since she was fifteen years of age. 
“High school was impossible,” she says; “college like a dream of heaven.”’ 
Yet she attained to training in a normal school, a diploma at a school of 
oratory, a B.A. and an M.A. at Syracuse University. 

J. Rose Colby, head of the department of English at the Illinois State 
Normal University, was one of the first women to take the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from an American university. She is a graduate 
of Michigan. Her teaching prior to her assuming her present position has 
been in Michigan and Illinois and at Columbia. She is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the author of Some Ethical Aspects of Later Elizabethan 
Tragedy, Literature and Life in School, and numerous essays on literary 
subjects. 
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Katherine Morse, a Nebraskan by birth and training, is at present 
doing very original work in composition at the New York Training School 
for Teachers. She has an M.A. from Columbia University, where she has 
also assisted Professors Thorndike and Baker in several of their English 
texts. She has done much critical work for The World Book Company, 
has ventured into poetry and fiction occasionally, and has published 
several school plays. 

A. E. McNelly, of Longwood High School, Cleveland, says: 

Six years ago, Superintendent R. G. Jones of the Cleveland public schools, 
then assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, visited one of my Eng- 
lish classes in West Technical High School. At the conclusion of a recitation on 
the De Coverley Papers he expressed his belief that too much time was consumed 
in the study of a classic; that some method of presentation might be devised 
whereby the pupil would read more books at no particular loss of subject matter 
or literary appreciation. Under this stimulus, many devices were attempted. 
Elaborately prepared outlines, complete lists of questions, motion pictures— 
every known short cut to quick assimilation of content—has been tried and 
found wanting. And the course outlined in this issue falls far short of perfection. 

May R. Pringle is a graduate of the Detroit Normal Training School, 
and has a B.S. degree in education from Detroit Teachers College. All 
her teaching has been done in Detroit. She has been an elementary-school 
teacher, a critic, a teacher in intermediate and high schools, assistant 
principal, and principal. 

Claude Kinnick is professor of English in Phillips University, Okla- 
homa. He took his A.B. and his A.M. from Indiana University. He has 
taught in almost every grade of educational institution from a district 
school to that which now claims him. 


PERIODICALS 


Comparative Reliabilities of Five Types of Objective Examinations. 
G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard. The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
February, 1925. An experiment with 562 students, the senior classes of 
24 Iowa high schools. The five types of examinations were as follows: 
recall, or single blank completion test; true-false test; multiple answer 
with five, with three, and with two responses. All students took the recall 
test in advance of the other types. Among the conclusions were these: 
(1) the true-false and multiple response were less accurate than the recall 
and markedly easier; (2) when reliabilities are compared for equal working 
times the recall, five-response, and two-response are practically on a par, 
with three-response and true-false somewhat inferior; (3) the correlations 
between the recall type and the four recognition types are extremely low; 
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(4) subjects appeared to guess right in the multiple-answer tests oftener 
than the law of chance accounts for, but wrong oftener than right in the 
true-false; (5) there is some evidence that the true-false type possesses 
psychological and educational characteristics different from others. 

Should the Teacher of English Be a Scholar? Lane Cooper. School 
and Society, Saturday, February 14, 1925. He cannot help being one in 
some measure, but he can argue that he need not be one. He is wrong 
because the history of scholarship in England is nearly identical with the 
history of our literature. How sympathize with poets and prose writers if 
we do not share their chief interest—scholarly labor, intensive study? 
How give the habit of study to pupils if one does not possess it? 

The Teaching of Poetry. B. Ifor Evans. The Education Outlook, Feb- 
ruary, 1925. The best in poetry is the successful expression of experience. 
Much poetry seems to have little relationship to experience. Work out 
the problem through discussion and reading in class until the pupils can 
tell what experience the poet intended to convey and how he conveyed it. 

The Uses of Poetry. Marguerite Wilkinson. The Kansas Teacher, 
February, 1925. Poetry is the sharing of life in patterns of rhythmical 
words. Of course young people must be invited to share only what is 
worth sharing. But through the best poetry they may learn little by 
little to discriminate between prophet and demagogue, comedian and 
clown, service and slang, sacrifice for a great cause and sentimentality 
over a little one. 

Teaching English Two Centuries Ago. Clarence Stratton. Educational 
Review, February, 1925. Delightful notes upon an ancient volume ex- 
tracted from a heap in an old bookstore, dateless, but entitled “Grammar 
of the English Tongue with the Arts of Logic, Rhetorick, Poetry, etc. 
Illustrated with Useful Notes, Giving the Grounds and Reasons of Gram- 
mar in General—the Whole making a Compleat System of an English 
Education—for the Use of the Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
introducted by a warm recommendation by Isaac Bickerstaff, Censor.” 

Possibilities of Biography Study. Cecil C. Stewart. University High 
School Journal, December, 1924. The course here described centers about 
“an adequate idea of what constitutes greatness.” In spite of the peculiar 
difficulties attendant on this work, such as the scarcity of books wholly 
suitable for the student, the inadequate supply of libraries, the danger 
that study of a given life may degenerate into model analysis or something 
equally static and ineffective, the writer feels he has reason to consider 
this type of material most efficacious in the establishing of ideals. In 
method the stress must be put overwhelmingly upon personal self-expres- 
sion on the part of the pupil. 
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Reading and Reading Material. George E. Teter. Tri-State English 
Notes, February 15, 1925. To emotionalize the teaching process is the 
main secret of success in making reading go. As to choice, stress should be 
put on factual material, duly humanized, and on humor. 

American and English Debating. Raymond F. Howes. The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education, February, 1925. The appearance of the 
touring English collegiate debaters on American platforms has had deep 
influence on American debating. The salient difference between the two 
systems is greater open-mindedness on the part of the Englishman both 
in reality and in conventions. 

Arnold Bennett, Showman. George B. Dutton. The Sewanee Review, 
January-March, 1925. The popular and critical estimate of the author is 
an amusing contradiction of the truth. Arnold Bennett is not the chron- 
icler of the ordinary but of the spectacular, the melodramatic, the fan- 
tastic. Study in proof The Old Wives’ Tale and Riceyman Steps. But his 
view of life belittles and diminishes life and leaves it flat with all its whim- 
sicalities and drama, for he does not believe in his characters. He likes 
them but he is sure they are puppets pulled by strings beyond their con- 
trol, and their lives take on an aspect of sordid pettiness. 

College and the Artist. Henry Rood. Scribner’s Magazine, February, 
1925. Ought a young author to go to college? No, is the probable answer, 
one not to be dismissed by supercilious reference to the Brahmin school 
of New England. Conditions then did not preclude leisure, nor the in- 
viting of one’s soul. Now routine class work, a rush of extra-academi 
activities sap the creative energies. An artist must have freedom. 

Literature South—1924. Addison Hibbard. The Reviewer (Hickory, 
N.C.), January, 1925. In this first number of an old periodical under new 
management, Mr. Hibbard points out that literature in the South is still 
essentially romantic, dominated really by the historical novel. There is a 
self-conscious poetry revival in progress. The aims seem to be entertain- 
ment for the moment and, in the better work, a reaching out for beauty. 
Realism is not yet. 

In the same magazine Paul Green, the editor, urges the South to lay 
aside its sentimental admiration of its own work and to set seriously 
about recording its own present individual emotions and ideas. Enlight- 
ened sincerity is his watchword. 












































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
The Invisible Woman. By HERBERT Quick. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. 488. $2.00. 

Following Vandemark’s Folly and The Hawk Eye, The Invisible Woman continues 
with those early settlers to whom we have already been introduced and acquaints us 
with their children and grandchildren. The book abounds in interesting characters 
and incidents, while through it all runs the love story of the heroine and vivid pictures 
of political life and courtroom scenes. Few books keep the main issue so clear while 
developing interestingly so many side issues. As a story of Midwestern development 
it has historical value and it will be particularly interesting to the host of readers who 
find a charm in the author’s manner of dealing with country life. 

A Story-Teller’s Story. By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 

Inc., 1924. Pp. 441. $3.00. 

rhis book recalls Matthew Arnold’s “‘two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to 
be born.” Both are here by implication. Therefore, whether this staggering self-revela- 
tion—the words may be taken in either sense—is worth reading for itself or not, it is 
worth reading for the glimpses it gives of the world we at present—more or less—live 
in; and it is necessary reading for one who would understand the story-teller’s other 
books. 

My Brother’s Face. By DHAN GopaL MvuKERJI. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1924. Pp. 367. $3.00. 

If this book does not give us the soul of India, it fails, for that is its passionate 
purpose. It is not, however, propaganda, though East and West are time and again 
contrasted, not usually to the advantage of the West. The writer is a Brahman, accli- 
mated to this country and Europe, telling the story of a visit to his native land. There 
is poetry in his book, and humor; a deep piety; a gift for seeing men and places; and 
stores of lovely words 
Too Much Money. By Isrart ZANGWILL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1925. Pp. 102. 

A farce and a double-edged satire from the author of The Melting Pot is a piquant 
offering. An enormously rich gentleman, hopelessly philistine in the eyes of his aesthetic 
wife, attempts to win her love by pretending to lose his fortune. He succeeds in develop- 
ing the languid creature into a full-fledged financier as uncompromisingly hard-boiled 
as any of the species. Mrs. Fisher’s Home-Maker may be recalled, though the tone is 
as different as possible. 

Points of View. By STUART P. SHERMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1924. Pp. 363. $2.00. 

Chiefly critical papers collected from the magazines. Always thoughtful, sometimes 
subtle, perhaps less mannered than some of Sherman’s work of recent years, this volume 


is sound, readable criticism. 
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Henry Thoreau—Bachelor of Nature. By LEON BAZALGETTE. Translated by 
VAN Wyck Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 357. 
Another “novelized” biography—one which has attained its end. The strange, 

wayward, illuminated personality that was Thoreau lives in these pages. 

Professor, How Could You? By H. L. Witson. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, 1924. Pp. 340. $2.00. 

The escapades of a pedagogue told with great gusto for the eliciting of horse laughs 

Springtime. A May Day Pageant. By CATHERINE SNODGRASS. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 1924. Pp. 8. $0.50. 

An outdoor processional with four episodes, music, dancing, and recitation. 

Passing the Torch. By Mary RayMonD SHIPMAN ANDREWS. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 84. $0.75. 

The third of these short stories about Lincoln inaugurated by The Perfect Tribute. 

Folk Songs of the South. Collected under the Auspices of the West Virginia 
Folk-Lore Society and edited by Jonn Harrincton Cox. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1925. Pp. 545. 

Two hundred and eighty-five numbers, not counting two dozen folk “tunes,”’ make 
up this remarkable volume. 

Galahad. A Pageant of the Holy Grail. By Lirxwoop Tart. Frontispiece by. 
Giapys M. WuHeat. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1924. Pp. 15. $0.7 


to the 


J 


Ten episodes presenting the story of Galahad in pantomine and tableau 


accompaniment of a chronicler’s speech. Suitable for presentation by a school or class 


of from 200 to 500 members. 
The Dark Hours. By Don Marquis. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1924. Pp. $1.75. 
The story of the Crucifix; in five scenes. Comparison with Kennedy’s The Terrible 
Meek is inevitably invited. 
The Ship of Destiny. By MARSHALL N. GooLp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. 304. $2.00. 
A sea-tale that painstakingly utilizes elements made familiar by Conrad, adding 


for good measure a love story of the type affected by weekly periodicals. 


GENERAL READING 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By J. Q. Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1925. $4.50. 

A popular edition of this fine biography, bringing the price within the reach of a 
large number of the persons to whom the possession of such an authoritative piece of 
work is a necessity. 

The Twentieth Century Theatre. By FRANK VERNON. Introduction by JOHN 
DRINKWATER. Boston: Houghton Miffin Co., 1924. Pp. 159. $1.50. 
Exact, first-hand information, a forceful witty style, a sound general principle are 

characteristics of this book, says Mr. Drinkwater, who takes occasion at the same time 

to disagree powerfully with many of the author’s positions about particular people and 
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movements. That the theater is today resurgent in spite of the revue, the musical 
comedy, and the pressure of the American well-made play, is perhaps the author’s most 
important conclusion. 


A Son of Italy. By PASCAL D’ANGELO. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. $2.00. 
The autobiography of “the pick-and-shovel poet,” discovered in 1922 by Mr. Carl 
Van Doren, then editor of The Nation, through a letter begging for admission in the 
poetry prize contest. A human document not to be passed over. 


Clyde Fitch and His Letters. By Moses AND GERSON. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co., 1924. Pp. 406. $4.00. 

The first letter is from a nine-year-old boy, the last from a dying man of forty-four, 
but one is as lively as the other. The movement of these letters is like a breeze. Inci- 
dents of delightful interest—such as his $30 a week contract to write plays for Mans- 
field—abound, but it is the personality of the man that makes the book. 

A Reader’s Guide Book. By MAy LAMBERTON BECKER. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 374. $2.75. 

An outcome of the author’s column successively in The Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post and the Saturday Review of Literature. Notes on books and writers 
from almost every angle. 

Personality and Social Adjustment. By E. R. Groves. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1924. Pp. 296. $1.40. 

A book primarily not for students but for parents. Simply and untechnically, it 
enumerates the instincts, defines the complex, and discusses the relation between them. 
The Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare. By J. A. Fort. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 47. $1.00. 

An argument for ascribing Sonnet 104 to March-April, 1596, and Sonnet 107 to 
November, 1598. 


TEACHING 


Introduction to Educational Psychology. A Manual for an Introductory Course. 

By Howarp Taytor. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1925. Pp. 172. 

To be used as a syllabus with or without an accompanying textbook. Each topic 
is analyzed into main and subordinate topical sentences. Reading references precede 
each chapter, and blank pages for teachers’ notes alternate with the text. 

Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teaching. By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 

Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1924. Pp. 216. $1.20. 

A kind of source book for supplementing class methods. Diagrams, lists of pro- 
verbs and sayings, riddles, tags of verse, blank pages for clippings, reference notations, 
suggestions of projects, etc. are packed together under the captions of the various 
studies. Useful if used intelligently in a course already organized, but fatal as a guide. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Modern Plays, Short and Long. By FREDERICK Houx Law. New York: The 
Century Co., 1924. Pp. 429. 
Variety of type is particularly aimed at in this collection, which includes a humor- 
ous folk play, a biographical play, a historical play, two satirical—one realistic, one 
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fantastic—a puppet play, a comic opera, an allegory, a romantic play, a tragic folk play, 
and a Japanese tragedy. A brief historical and critical sketch, so general as to be almost 
negligible, and some bibliographical material are included. 

Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. By FRED G. BARKER. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 395. 

A list of the titles will indicate the character of the condensations: Shylock, Brutus 
and Cassius, Bottom, Caliban, Benedict and Beatrice, Prince Hal and Falstaff, Prince 
Hal and Hotspur. Less successfully also are given As You Like It, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, Macbeth. Rather elaborate instructions on the ways of 
staging and presenting plays are added. 

The Essay—How to Study and Write It. By D. Davis FARRINGTON. Richmond, 

Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1924. Pp. 385. 


A vigorous and carefully wrought attempt to achieve with college students und 


aer- 
standing and appreciation of the essay form and to fuse this achievement with that of 
ability to write. The admirable essays chosen are divided into three groups, as they 
lend themselves most readily to study of material and point of view, structure, or style. 


} f 


Instructions and suggestions to students are equally impeccable in placing first the fun 

damental issues and in relating detail to the larger matters. By this method the appli 

cation of principles to the students’ own work avoids dogmatism and narrowness but 

retains definiteness and precision. Lessons at the end in the technique of outlining and 

the reduction of verbosity are extremely valuable. 

A Study of the Modern Drama. By Barrett H. CLarK. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1925. Pp. 527. $3.50. 

A handbook written to assist the amateur student to intelligence about the writers 
of dramas during the last fifty years—Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Russian, German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, English, Irish, American, and 
Yiddish—and their most significant work. An immensely full bibliography is among 
the chief values of the book, which includes, however, summaries of the lives of the 
chief dramatists, lists of their plays, summaries and analyses of plots, important plays, 
and many references. An enlargement, on the same plan, of the author’s earlier works, 
The Continental Drama of Today and The British and American Drama of Toda 
Filing and Indexing with Business Procedure. By IRENE WARREN, MARION C 

Lyons, FRANK C. McCLeLLanp. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 251. $2.00. 

This book, put out by two experts in office organization and two practical teachers, 
aims to connect in the student’s mind standards of technical efficiency with ideas of 
service in business, such a choice of vocation as will make for personal growth, such a 
point of view in regard to any vocation as will place the mechanical aspects of it in due 
relation to the whole. The function of the modern office is made plain. Most space is 


devoted to methods of filing and record-keeping in its several departments. Illustra- 


tions are abundant and excellent. 

One Act Plays for Stage and Study. A Collection of Plays by Well-known Dram- 
atists—American, English, and Irish. Preface by AuGustus THomas. New 
York: Samuel French, 1924. Pp. 490. $3.00. 

Twenty-five of these, beginning with one by Augustus Thomas: most of them 
amusing, a few deeply tragic, none others so generally known as Spreading the News. 

Bibliography of one-act plays. 
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Twenty-five Short Plays (International) Selected and edited by FRANK SHAY. 
} New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 381. $4.00. 
Twenty-five countries of Occident and Orient are represented in this interesting 
collection: Austria by Schnitzler, Belgium by Maeterlinck, Holland by Heijermans, 
Ireland by Douglas Hyde, Russia by Chekhov, Spain by Echegaray, etc. 


English Literature before Chaucer. By P. G. THomas. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1924. Pp. 156. $3.00 net. ‘ 
Discussion of the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Periods, closing with Piers 
and on the medieval short 


’ 


Plowman. Chapters on the “Organization of Romance’ 
story of especial interest. 


English Literature—Writers and Literary Forms. By HELEN HOPKINS CRAN- 
DELL. New York: Globe Book Co., 1924. Pp. 458. 
Part I discusses the development of (1) poetry, (2) prose, (3) drama in prose and 
poetry; Part II organizes the material by periods. The treatment is diagrammatic in 
effect, suggesting use for reference rather than for textbook. 


Twenty Short, Simple Lessons in English. Fourth edition. Revised and enlarged. 
By C. R. Rounps. Boston: The Palmer Co., 1924. Pp. 47. 
A little book compiled on the principle that we do not make many errors in English, 
but make the same over and over. Verb forms, agreement of subject and predicate, 
slang, make up the content of these miniature lessons. A pocket manual. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
} New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. 983. $3.00. 
An abridgment of the volume published in 1921. 


The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. By W. FRANKLIN JONES. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1924. Pp. 227. 
Organized to meet the needs of the elementary school—from the second to the 
eighth grade inclusive. 


Have You Tried Dictation? By MiGNon Wricut, Oak Park High School. 

Ninety-four dictation exercises, interesting in content and ranging from 5 to 24 
lines in length. Unclassified, each exercise calling for the application of several prin- 
ciples. Likely to be useful if used, as intended, for the /ast stage of drill—just before, or 
alternating with, actual composition. 


Playing to Win. By Fanny R. SmitH. Chicago: Mentzer Bush and Company. 
1924. Pp. 72 
A fascinating little courtesy book for the elementary grades. 


Beginners’ English for Foreigners. By SARA R. O’BRIEN. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 160. $0.76. 

Extremely simple work for three classes of beginners: those who can neither 
speak, read, nor write English, nor read and write their native language; those who 
speak English but neither read nor write their native language; those who, with- 
out any knowledge of English, can read and write in varying degree their native 
language. 
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Treasure Island. By Rospert Louis STEVENSON. Edited by GILBERT SYKES 
BLAKELY. Illustrated by FRANK Gopwin. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Co., 1924. Pp. 304. 

An edition in twelve-point type (the English Journal leading articles are in eleven- 
point) very attractively illustrated. 

Essays and Studies. Edited by F. M. Smiru. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. 351. 

A sheaf of famous essays, mostly by English and American writers of the nineteenth 
century, classified for the benefit of college Freshmen under the captions “Books and 
Study,” “The Conduct of Life,’’ “The Outdoors,” ‘“‘Cities and Men,” “A Little Group 
of Interesting People.” A capital chapter of “explanation” by the editor. 


Jonathan Swift Selections. Edited, with an Introduction, by HARDIN CRalG. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 448. $1.00. 
The terrible, heart-tearing Swift himself emerges from these pages, from the admir- 
able selections not more than from the virile and compact introductions. A volume in 
“The Modern Students’ Library.” 


Browning—Pippa Passes. Edited by A. L. Irvine. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 84. $0.45. 

A pocket edition, paper-covered, with slight notes. 

Exercises in Actual Everyday English. By P. H. DEFFENDALL. Revised edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 86. 

Forty exercises divided between parts of speech and sentence structure. Each 
detachable sheet carries one lesson. The numbers correspond with those in the author’s 
Actual Business English, but may be used with any text in English grammar. 

A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the XIV Century. By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1924. Pp. 960. $5.00. 

A treasure-trove for the philologist as well as for any layman who cares for dis- 
carded oddities of language. This is the seventh edition, and contains over 50,000 words. 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By J. WALKER. Revised and 

enlarged by LAwRENCE H. Dawson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1924. Pp. 549. $3.50. 

This revision of the original of 1775 has 34,000 words, arranged, as was the original, 
by their terminations. Poets whose inspiration works backward from the rhyming ends 
of possible verses will find this quaint volume invaluable. 

Subject Index to Periodicals, 1921. F. Education and Child Welfare. Issued by 
the Library Association, London, England. Agents: Grafton & Co., 51 
Great Russell St., W. C. 1. Pp. 55. 4s. net. 


University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Eprra M. PuHetps. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. Pp. 409. $2.25. 


Debaters’ Manual. Compiled by Epiru M. PuHEtps. Fifth and revised edition. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. Pp. 206. $1.50. 
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How do you teach poetry? 
You will find a better way than the old in 


OPEN GATES 


A Book of Poems for Boys and Girls of 
Junior High School Age 


Compiled and Edited by 
SUSAN THOMPSON SPAULDING AND FRANCIS TROW SPAULDING 


T IS the purpose of this book, through its appeal to 
the spirit of romance and adventure characteristic of 
adolescence, to foster an abiding love for good poetry. 
Since its fundamental aim is appreciation, it offers poems 
in such abundant variety as to touch the imagination of 
every boy and girl. 


Over 200 poems. $1.20, postpaid. 





BOSTON = =HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY can pciticAS? 














‘*‘Have you other texts in the same series?’’ 


Every day this question appears in letters from teachers who are using 


THE WINDSOR ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Evidences certainly are not wanting to show the py of these texts. Several new publi- 
e 


cations are in preparation. Already in print are the following: 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation Irving Stories The Merchant of Venice ulius Caesar 
Selections from Lincoln Macaulay’s Life of Johnson Macbeth welfth Night 


Many schools are basing their work in grammar and composition on VITAL ENGLISH—Advanced Book 


F. M. AMBROSE COMPANY 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 14 Beacon Street, Boston 








TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 
By MIGNON WRIGHT, English Department, High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


EIGHT HUNDRED THEME TRY DICTATION 


ASSIGNMENTS A TEACHER SAVING DEVICE 
DIRECTIONS MODELS TOPICS Snindiedaae, Dilan 



























Bound in paper. Price $1.00 


The steady sale of the ASSIGNMENTS during 


the past years proves its usefulness. 





TRY DICTATION gives methods and exercises 
to bring about more correctness in pupils’ writ- 
ing with less correction by the tet 


The price of the Assignments and Try Dictation when ordered ai one time by one person is $1.75 
ADDRESS: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT, BOX 43, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Effective French for Beginners. By James L. BARKER. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 374. $1.56. 


Short Plays from American History and Literature. For Classroom Use in Gram- 
mar Schools. By OLIVE M. Price. New York: Samuel French, 1924. Pp. 
245. $1.75. 

Some of these plays are little more than excerpts from masterpieces, as in the case 
of Evangeline and Hiawatha; others are a simple manipulation of historical episodes, 
such as the outburst of witchcraft im Massachusetts, or the legend of Pocahontas. The 
Foreword, very commendatory of both purpose and performance, is by the superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh public schools. 


The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 

Pp. 370. $1.75. 

A continuation of the original Golden Treasury, this volume is divided into two 
books, the first including poems written between 1850 and the death of Tennyson, the 
second bringing the work up to today. A few notes and the indexes of authors and first 
lines conclude. 


Representative Plays. By JoHN GALSworTHY. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
P. BAKER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 469. 
The volume contains The Silver Box, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, A Bit o’ Love, 
Loyalties. 
The Little Book of Modern British Verse. Compiled by JEssre B. RITTENHOUSE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 276. $2.00. 
“One hundred poets since Henley” is the promise of the title-page. A lovely group 
of lyrics, 229 in number. Companion to the author’s anthologies of American verse. 
























